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“A book for all Christian families, 
and for all members of the family.” * 


Yesterday, Today, 


and Forever 
By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP 


As Mrs. Trapp puts it in her personal and deeply sincere narrative 


‘ of her family’s religious life, this is the story of how “Jesus Christ, 


yesterday, and today, and the same forever became finally a mem- 
ber of our family.” With a vivid and human approach, she shows 
how any family which wishes to can make the story of Jesus part 
of their daily lives. 


“YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND FOREVER is a truly unusual 


book. The author’s approach to Christ through the events of today - 


and the incidents in her own eventful life manages to combine the 
fascination which the life of Christ has exerted on men’s minds for 
centuries with the immediate urgency of a news broadcast.”— 
* Books on Trial $3.00 


Have you read the inspiring record 
of this devoted family 


The Story of the Trapp Family Singers 


By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP 
$3.75 





The life and times of St. Ignatius Loyola 
in an enthralling novel 


The Golden Thread 


By LOUIS DE WOHL 


With humility and deep religious conviction, Louis de Wohl takes 
us into the mind and heart of a saint, skillfully weaving Saint Igna- 
tius’ own story with the colorful and dangerous history of 16th- 
century Spain and Italy. $3.00 


Other fine novels by LOUIS DE WOHL 


THE RESTLESS FLAME 

The story of St. Augustine and the turbulent final days of the Roman a 
THE QUIET LIGHT 

An inspiring re-telling of the life of St. Thomas Aquinus. $3.00 
THRONE OF THE WORLD 


A novel of fifth-century Europe, and of the triumph of religion over force. 


$3.00 
At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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LETTERS 


TEN DOWN 

Editor: For many years you have been evaluat. 
ing the efforts of the publishing concerns, and 
still there remains the admirable impartiality 
and objectivity. Please accept sincere congrat- 
ulations on your tenth anniversary with the 
hope that your magazine will continue an eye 
more effective influence among not only Cath- 
olic readers but all those who insist on the 
solid principles of Christian thought in cop 
temporary literature. 

Leonarp Way, O.S.B. 


Atchison, Kansas 
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PUBLISHERS, PLEASE NOTE 
Editor: Mr. Herr’s article in the October issue 
of Books on Trial was most interesting to me, 
because I believe there would be a tremen- 
dous appeal for Pocketbook Editions of Cath- 
olic books ranging from 25c to $1.00 a copy- 
especially among those of us who are no 
longer on salary, thus having our purchasing 
power greatly curtailed even though we long 
for more books and have more time to read. 
Of course, many books can be obtained from 
the libraries, but to me the greatest joy in 
reading a book is that of being able to mark 
off the parts or passages which particularly 
appeal to me. That is why I like to owna 
book. 

Inez H. Kirsy 

Albany, New York 


TRANSLATOR’S REPLY 


Editor: Because Mr. John M. Feehan’s letter 
in your October issue is such an apt illustra 
tion of the points I endeavoured to make in 
my article on translation I hope that you will 
allow me this rejoinder. 

If in translation you are to render the for 
eign language so closely into English that 
epithets and idiomatic expressions are literally 
translated, then “the Immaculate,” “razor” and 
“marmalade” are all right; if we try to “make 
this foreigner speak English,” then such ren 
derings simply won’t do. There’s nothing 
Olympian about this, and learned theologians 
Cand even cricket) don’t come into it. In 
English we just don’t call a person “a mar 
malade.” If we are to apply the principles 
implicit in Mr. Feehan’s letter we should 
translate etre dans la marmalade as to be in 
the marmalade whereas it is the “soup” that is 
generally used over here to indicate the state 
of affairs referred to in the French phrase. 
“Quel rasoir” in French generally means not 
“what a razor” but “what a bore” the man is’ 
Unfortunately I have not the original French 
of Maria Winowska’s book (Our Lady’s Fool) 
and cannot say for certain whether that is the 
sense of the passage in question; nor can | 
check what I believe to be an error on page 
42 of the English edition where a student is 
strangely christened Alitee. I believe it means 
she was confined to bed. 

The readers who derived benefit from this 
translation are not to be condemned; on the 
contrary they are to be congratulated for pet 
severing to the end. 

LancELor C. SHEPPARD 


Chippenham, England 
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$3.00 to $5.50. 
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Novissima Verba “An irresistible book.” 


—Saturday Review 
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The Last Conversations and 
Confidences of ST. THERESE 


OF THE CHILD JESUS One Sky to 


New, authorized translation 


z by the Carmelite Nuns of h 
> New York. are 


° “ ” 
i As the literal | last words of the The French and American Journals of 
Carmelite Saint of Lisieux, this R. L. Bruckb OP 
a is one of the most important + 
at documents in the history of The most widely acclaimed Catholic auto- 
/ Christianity. It is not only 7 biographical work in years makes a most 
priceless document of spiritual 


ateelen: Binin-clen.o didine sumed. appropriate Christmas gift, one that will 











’ ing and dramatic contribution fascinate every reader with its thrilling ac- 

: to the life story of the Saint. tion, wit, and penetrating wisdom. $3.00 

In $2.25 

. 

es é 

" Abund S 

: From an undant Spring 

is 

; The Walter Farrell Memorial Volume of The Thomist 

- Edited by the Staff of THE THOMIST. This volume, which appears on the first 
r anniversary of Father Farrell’s untimely death, is a fitting memorial to a great Amer- 
! ican Dominican. It is a collection of 26 articles on a variety of literary and theological 
he subjects by some of the best-known Catholic writers and scholars of today. Most of 
I the articles appear for the first time. The topics include a discussion of feminism, the 
ge theory of democracy, Thomas Merton’s poetry, the problem of the Catholic novelist, 
is and lay apostolate—a rich and invigorating feast for every reader interested in the 
” thoughts and opinions of the best minds of our time. $7.50 
nis 

he At your bookstore 





The Ideal Christmas Gift for Priests, Religious or Laymen 


Holy Trinity Book of Prayers 


Compiled by RT. REV. MONSIGNOR JOHN K. RYAN, Px.D. 
Decorations by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 


A spiritual treasury to be cherished for life—and used every day. Here, in one 
compact volume, are the familiar, favorite prayers and a vast number of little-known 
prayers of freshness and beauty from the ancient liturgies, the Eastern liturgies, the 
prayers of saints and mystics. In appearance it is a book of beauty—clearly printed, 
richly crafted in paper and leather, decorated by a renowned artist. Here is your 
indispensable companion to Breviary and Missal—the Prayerbook to own, to use 
daily, to give to your family and friends. Available in 4 handsome bindings from 


The Story of 
Margaret of 
Metola 


By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 


With drawings by Sister Mary of 
the Compassion, O.P. 


Here, rescued from the dusty, long- 
hidden archives of Renaissance Italy, 
and re-told for modern readers with 
vivid reality, is the story of an “out- 
cast saint,” one of the strangest and 
most appealing in the annals of the 
Church. Beatified in 1609, Blessed 
Margaret’s life story is filled with 
human interest and beauty, the un- 
forgettable history of a humble he- 
roine for the Lord. $2.50 


* 
Among the contributors to 
From an Abundant Spring 


His EMInENcE, SAMUEL CARDINAL 
STRITCH 


_ Jacques Marirarn 


Very Rev. Dr. Francis J. Con- 
NELL, C.SS.R. 

Geratp Vann, O.P. 

Hon. Rocer Kirey 

James R. Gittis, O.P. 

VincENtT Epwarp SMITH 

Sister Mary Mane eva, C.S.C. 

F. J. SHEED 

Rev. Geratp PHetan, S.T.B. 

GunopisAatvus Grecu, O.P. 


Er. J. KENEDY © SONS ° 12 Barclay St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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WHY 1 BECAME A PRIEST edited by 

ij Rev. George L. Kane—Articles by such 
dynamic personalities as Fathers X, Pey- 

¥ ton, Keller and Merton telling why they rf 
became priests. A fine blend of inside ¥ 

| prego sound theology, anecdotes, mo- 
tives and personal viewpoints. 


paper $1.00 cloth $2.50 4 


i CHRIST AND WOMANKIND by Peter i 
Ketter, D.D.—One of the finest books i 
ever written on women, their rights, 
privileges, responsibilities and funda- 
5 mental role in the Christian world. 


$5.00 


B VOCATION translated from the French 
¥ by Walter Mitchell—Theological and 
realistic aspects of the obligation of fol- 
5 lowing one’s vocation and the way to 
discern a true religious vocation. $2.75 


Sucgestions ! 
4 
i 


¥ SERMONS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
> EPIPHANY by St. Augustine, translated 
i by Thomas C. Lawler—Volume fifteen 

in the “Ancient Christian Writers Se- 
ries’ presents a choice of Augustine’s 
sermons, most of them in their first : 
English translation. $3.25 : 





Orchard Books 


THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING and 
Other Treatises edited by Abbot Jus- 
tin McCann, 0.S.B.—Lofty spirituality 
calling for a definite and difficult life 
of the spirit and addressed to souls ex- 
ceptionally endowed by nature and by 
grace. $2.75 
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: 

: REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE by 

- Dame Julian of Norwich, edited by 

¥ Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. — Six- 

¥ teen visions given to Julian of Nor- 

5 wich which lead the soul onward to a 
very striking concept of its own rela- 

¥ tion to God. This is one of the most 

¥ famous books ever written on divine 

i 

¥ 
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$3.25 


THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT edited 
and translated by Abbot Justin Mc- 
Cann, 0.S.B.—An accurate and read- 
able version of the Holy Rule, giving 
the Latin and English on facing pages. 
This is the second revised edition. 


$2.75 


communications. 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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MIRACLES 

Editor: Allow me to draw your attention to a 
sentence in the issue of Books on Trial, Vol. 
XI, number 1, 1952, page 34, bottom of first 
column, where your reviewer (of Helle’s Mir- 
acles), Rev. Peter Rubbens, says: “His anal- 
ysis of the hoax of Beauraing leans rather 
heavily on conjecture.” If it was a hoax, sure- 
ly no official recognition would have been 
given by the Bishop of Namures. This was 
granted by episcopal decree of February 19, 
1942. More information concerning Beauraing, 
the canonical investigations and final approval 
can be found in: Notre Dame de Beauraing, 
by Chan. A. Monin; 2nd edition, Bruges, 
Desclee De Brouwer, 1952, and in an article 
by L. De Coninck, S.J., in Nouvelle Revue 
Theologique, Sept.-Oct., 1952. 


Very Rev. J. p—E REEPER 
London, England 


Editor: I am glad that the Very Rev. de 
Reeper brought these late facts to light. They 
confirm my reservations with regard to Helle’s 
book, which most other reviewers have rec- 
ommended wholeheartedly. 
Rev Perer Russens 
Torquay, Canada 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF 

BOOKS ON TRIAL published eight times 
per year at Chicago, Ill. for October 1, 1952. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Thomas More 
Association, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; Editor, Paul K. Cuneo, 6112 N. Navarre 
Ave., Chicago 31, Il]. Managing editor, none; 
Business manager, Dan Herr, 7117 S. Clyde, 
Chicago, IIl. 

2. The owner is: The Thomas More Asso- 
ciation, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl., 
a not-for-profit corporation which has no stock; 
Dan Herr, President, 7117 S. Clyde Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Jerome Dixon, Vice President, 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the afhaint’s full 
knowledge ian belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 

Signed Paul K. Cuneo, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 
day of September, 1952. (Seal) John C. Dra- 
hos, Notary Public. 


N-E-W 
for Christmas Giving 


THE TENTH MUSE, by Fanchon 
Royer. The biography of one of 
the great women of the world, Sor 
Juana Ines de la Cruz, written for 
the first time in English. Set against 
a two-fold background of court and 
cloister, the book offers a vivid por. 
trait of the amazing scholar-nun 
who is the pride of the Mexican 
people. 192 pp., with 11 pages of 
photographs, $2.50. 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE, by 
John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. Unique. 
ly appropriate gift for students, 
alumni, faculty and well-wishers of 
Notre Dame University—the col- 
lected speeches and addresses of 
one of its pioneer presidents. Cov- 
ers a variety of stimulating topics— 
the function of a religious college, 
the ideal blend of religious training 
with education, the sacredness of 
authority, etc. 256 pp., with bio 


graphical introduction by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, $2.50. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AL 
MANAC PUZZLE AND QUIZ 
BOOK. A find for the schoolroom 
and for family-circle fun. Chockful 
of diagram, number, crossword and 
other puzzles for the 10-14 age 
group. Based on factual material 
contained in the National Catholic 
Almanac. Delightful for Christmas 
giving and for under the Christmas 
tree. 52 pp., $1.00. 


ca 
Dept. 4-1672 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Lost Minute Suggestions 


for Christmas Gifts 


AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. Originally presented last year as an 
operetta, this is a tender story of a crippled shepherd 
boy who entertained the Wise Men. Illustrated. For 
all ages. $2.75 


. THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN by Sigrid Undset. 


Saga of medieval Norway made up of four novels— 
The Axe, The Snake Pit, In the Wilderness and The 
Son of the Avenger. A new edition in a handsome 
binding. $5.00 


. CHRISTMAS CAROLS with pictures by Vee Guthrie. 


Gay little book with words and piano arrangements for 
a dozen best loved Christmas carols. Boxed for gift 
giving. $1.00 


. THE HOLY BIBLE translated by Ronald Knox. 


Elegant three volume boxed edition of the Bible in 
Monsignor Knox’s clear and beautiful prose. $15.00 


. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK by Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 


All the legends, traditions and customs of Christmas 
through the ages retold to make your Christmas more 
meaningful. $3.00 


. LIFE OF JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS by John 


Tracy Ellis. Impressive biography of a great leader in 
the Church during its maturing years in the United 
States. Two volumes, boxed. $17.50 


. THE GOLDEN GOAT by Raymond Leopold Bruck- 


berger, O.P. Appealing parable of the Worthy Rich 
Man and the Unworthy Poor Man and Goldy the Goat 
who shows them both the way to heaven. By the 
author of The Seven Miracles of Gubbio. $2.00 


. FIRST PRAYERS by Tasha Tudor. Delicate pastel 


drawings adorn this little book of prayers for the very 
young child. $1.50 


. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS by Father Denis O’Shea. 


A new “slant” on the age-old Christmas story embel- 
lishing it with details of scenery, dress and custom that 
surrounded Christ’s birth. $3.00 


TRUTH by St. Thomas Aquinas. First English edition 
of St. Thomas’ De veritate. Volume I contains the de- 
velopment of Questions 1-9 of the Summa—the gen- 
eral idea of truth and divine and angelic knowledge. 











$7.00 
Prices subject to change without notice 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE —— STATE 
Dec-2 
Drcemper, 1952 




















Announcing 


THE HOLY LAND, RED LETTER 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The New Testament 


With Confraternity Text and 
Comprehensive Reference Outline 


6” x 9” Paragraphed Text 


Easy to read legible type, durable antique paper, the words of Our 
Lord Printed in Red, comprehensive reference outlines, full page text 
illustrations in color with full page photographic illustrations of the 
Holy Land Today. Two-color exclusive maps of the Holy Land and 
Journeys of St. Paul. 


Combining unexcelled beauty of illustration with unsurpassed practical 
features. A New Testament to be cherished by 
religious, clergy and laity. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Full page reproduction of oil paintings in color depicting scenes as 
described in the New Testament. 

Full page photographic illustrations of the Holy Land Today. 

Maps of the Holy Land in color with exclusive detailed map of each 
journey of St. Paul. 

A beautiful jacket with photographic illustration of the Sea of Galilee. 
In reality a book full of illustrations, scenes and photographs, like a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land itself. 


REFERENCE GUIDES 


Fifty five pages of reference study outline. A historical resume of the 
purpose of each book and a brief biography of the author as intro- 
ductory explanation. 

The outline offers a general topical division of text with detailed sub- 
divisions giving chapter and verse for each subject. 

In reality a complete New Testament Scripture Course in Outline re- 
printed by permission of the Benedictine Fathers. 

Index of the Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Feast Days. A handy 
Sermon reference guide. 


A COMPLETE NEW TESTAMENT 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Whether for spiritual reading, or study, for personal classroom use, 
The Holy Land Red Letter Edition of the New Testament offers every 
practical advantage from technical production to illustration and ref- 
erence aids. 


A GIFT VOLUME THAT IS NEW—This Christmas 
GIVE * THE HOLY LAND RED LETTER EDITION 
of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


TWO BINDINGS: 


Cloth, red edge 
Leather, gold edge, boxed 


At All Bookstores 


C. WILDERMANN CO., Inc. 


26 Vesey Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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GOOD TIDINGS 
OF GREAT JOY 


Stories of Christmas)told 


in recently published books 


AT BETHLEHEM 
I cLunc to the slender railing and in 
the semidarkness descended slowly 
the timeworn steps to the low cave room. 
There, in the dim, flickering light from 
fourteen silver lamps, hanging from the 
roof of the grotto, I fell to my knees be- 
fore the silver star set into the marble 
floor marking the place where the Child 
had been born. The simple Latin words 
followed the points of the star: 


HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA 
JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS EST. 


As I knelt there alone, my heart over- 
whelmed in this holiest place on earth, 
the silence was broken by the sound of 
childish voices and merry tripping foot- 
steps above me. And there, hopping 
down the steps was a host of little girls. 
Dressed in blue, with white pinafores, 
shoulder pieces bobbing as they descend- 
ed, they were for all the world like a 
flock of bright angels. 

In an instant they were on the floor, 
scrambling to kiss the star, and the next 
moment were on their knees in little 
blue rows. Two white-clad women led 
them in their prayers and their responses 
were amazingly quick and alert. All but 
one small angel, Sheila, who was busily 
collecting the lighted tapers left by de- 
vout pilgrims, until apprehended by her 
shocked elders and hastily put into pray- 
erful line. 

Their devotions finished, the little 
ones turned to the manger altar a few 
feet away and, with ecstatic exclama- 
tions, extended their arms to a waxen 
figure of the Christ Child lying on a 
miniature bed of straw. The small body 
was wrapped in swaddling clothes, as is 
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still the custom of newborn Bethlehem 
babies to this day, tiny bones encouraged 


to grow straight with the tightly wound 
band. 


My eyes had grown accustomed to 
the light of the ever-burning lamps that 
cast a reddish glow on the rich silver 
and gold tapestries lining the walls. How 
I longed for the bare rock, instead. At 
an intersection, I cautiously pushed aside 
the heavy stiff material and, in great joy, 
found the rough gray stone beneath my 
hand. 

From “Stars Over Bethlehem,” by 
Opal Wheeler, published by E. P. Dut- 
ton, price $2.00. Copyright, 1952, by 
Opal Wheeler. 


BATTLE OF THE MINCE PIE 


Nn ENGLAND, before the Reformation, a 

peculiar Christmas custom had grown 
and rapidly spread through the country. 
In honor of the Saviour’s humble birth, 
the mince pies were made in oblong 
form, representing the manger, and 
sometimes, in the slight depression on 
top of the pie was placed a little figure 
of the child Jesus. Thus the pie was 
served, as an object of devotion as well 
as part of the feast. The “baby” was re- 
moved and the “manger” was eaten with 
great glee by the children. 


After the Reformation, the Puritans 
started a great and vehement outcry 
against the mince pie. It was not the pie 
itself which aroused their wrath, but its 
form, and the figure of the child. How- 
ever, in their fervor they did not dis- 
tinguish the issues and directed their at- 
tack against the dish itself. The “battle 


Illustration by Christine Price for 

“Stars Over Bethlehem,” by Opal 

Wheeler, published by Dutton 
of the mince pie” was on and raged for 
many years. 

The Puritans were convinced that to 
eat mince pie at Christmas was an 
abomination, idolatry, superstition, and 
a popish observance. The Catholics and 
Anglicans immediately rose to the de 
fense of the cherished dish. The more 
the Puritans condemned it, the more did 
the others make and eat it. The eating 
or non-eating of mince pie thus became 
a test of orthodoxy on either side. 

When the Puritans finally came to 
power, mince pie, like Christmas itself, 
was forbidden. John Taylor Can English 
poet) wrote somewhat cynically, in 
1646, that among other things, the eat 
ing of a Christmas pie was enough to 
have a man arrested for committing 
“high Parliament treason.” It was not 
difficult to foresee which side would be 
victorious in the battle. Despite the 
threats and solemn prohibitions, the eat 
ing of the pie was continued throughout 
the country. With the downfall of the 
Puritan regime and the restoration o 
the monarchy in 1660, the old mince 
pie returned once more to the English 
home, openly and legally, as a feature o 
the Christmas celebration. 

But, ironically enough, the Puritans 
also won their victory. For the Catholics 
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and Anglicans, while campaigning for 
the very existence of the pie and win- 
ning the struggle, had gradually neg- 
lected its shape. By the end of the sev- 
enteenth century the pie was made in 
circular form; the figure of the child had 
disappeared, and, after the smoke of the 
battle cleared away, both parties felt con- 
tented with their respective victories: the 
Catholics and Anglicans rejoiced in hav- 
ing saved the pie, the Puritans in having 
changed its form. 


Thus the mince pie was brought to 
this country in its new circular shape. 


From “The Christmas Book,” by Fran- 
cis X. Weiser, S.J., published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co., price $3.00. 


CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY 


[' was Christmas Eve. In the pitiless, 
freezing night-cold we sat again in 
the gallery up above the dimly lighted 
church. Outside, a wonderful starry 
heaven spread above a white world. The 
monks had come out of their cells, and 
now, cowl drawn over head and small 
lighted lantern in their hands, they 
passed in silence along the ice tunnels 
to their work, the work of God—God’s 
white mineworkers, each with his invisi- 
ble companion, his guardian angel, at 
his side. At a quarter to ten they had 
already been called by the monastery 
bell and were all standing at the mine- 
head in their mountain gully, the choir. 


Silence and solitude, oceans wide as 
the sky which even a Columbus could 
not cross, beleaguer them round about 
and cut off both them and us from the 
world’s harlequinade. Outside this place 
everything was unreal. The focal point 
of life was here. There is nothing else 
anywhere on earth but this narrow space 
between high dark walls with the stark 
night all around, this little spot and some 
other houses like it, where life dwells 
and where men and women stand sing- 
ing in the night, human beings raising 
their song in prayer to God. 

We followed the singing, both the 
words and the neums, in a great office 
book that lay open before us on the wide 
balustrade in the ring of golden light 
cast by an oil lamp. All the antiphons, 
psalms, and responses were sung. I felt 
moved to my innermost being. On the 
stroke of twelve, Midnight Mass began. 


Here there were none of the embel- 
lishments of the Christmas feast, no or- 
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naments, no pomp, except that a multi- 
tude of candles had been lighted, whole 
rows of them high up along the walls 
behind and on either side of the altar. 
The Vicar sang Mass, and he and the 
deacon alone communicated. No one else 
received Our Lord. Except for the three 
main Masses, the monks who are priests 
do not say Mass on this day; neither do 
they all say Mass on Easter or Whitsun- 
day. They receive Communion at the 
Morning Mass as do the juniors and the 
novices. We two guests received the 
Body of Jesus with the Brothers at the 
Mass of Dawn, kneeling in a wide cir- 
cle before the altar, with a long, white 
communion cloth spread over our hands. 


Here Christmas is celebrated in the 
pure cold of the spirit, but it is a burn- 
ing cold. So great it is and wide, so hard 
has solitude frozen it, that we remain 
hidden for hours and hours in the warm 
Heart of Love. 


The Carthusian Christmas is a naked 
feast. All that happens takes place at a 
terrifying height, between the soul and 
God. There is but one mountain path 
that leads, sheer and straight, up to the 
lonely glaciers of this angelic life: it is 
the life of pure contemplation. 


From “The White Paradise,” by Peter 
van der Meer de Walcheren, published 
by David McKay Co., price $2.00. 


SAMPLING THE FEAST 
B THE TIME she reached the big 


double doors leading into the pan- 
tries behind the dining room Mother 
Seraphim could hear the glee of prep- 
arations within. A number of the older 
girls were helping the sisters. The big 
kitchen was warm and close with steam 
and delicious odors from the ovens. Tur- 
key, and everyone knew it. Sister Au- 
gustine was sweating and beaming over 
her stoves. She received Mother Sera- 
phim with majesty and not a word, 
merely sweeping open oven doors with 
smiling pride, almost as though to con- 
descend to the Reverend Mother who 
might give orders but who had no such 
powers as worked behind the simmering 
turkeys browning in their own gravy, 
pan after pan of them, and the trays and 
trays of rolls waiting to be baked at the 
last minute, and the quivering jewels of 
the cranberry molds on cracked ice, and 
the little yellow forest of fresh celery 
standing in ice water, and the colanders 
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Illustrations by Robert Frankenberg 
for “The Christmas Story,” by Francis 
Weiser, published by Harcourt, Brace 
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of potatoes that would be mashed and 
beaten up into creamy clouds, and the 
raspberry and lemon punch, there, tubs 
full of it, and the shelves of mince pies, 
a regular wheel factory it looked like, 
and the things yet to be seen in the din- 
ing room! 

It was Sister Augustine’s joy to bully 
the mother superior with such bounty 
and achievement. All the orphans in the 
kitchen watched Mother Seraphim with 
brilliant eyes, to see what she thought of 
their labors. She was entirely conscious 
of them. It was time for a comedy of de- 
light. 

“Oh, Sister, do you think I might just 
have a taste—it all looks so wonderful. 
Just a taste! I cannot bear it.” 

Scornful and lumbering to conceal the 
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satisfaction that plumbed her to the very 
bowels, Sister Augustine roughly took 
up a sliver of turkey on a long fork, 
swept it in the gravy, waved it to cool it 
once or twice, and handed the fork to 
Mother Seraphim, who took it with ex- 
aggerated niceness, like one who is 
ashamed and out of place in such a glori- 
ous workshop as a kitchen where the 
dear humble job of keeping body and 
soul together gets done. She bit delicate- 
ly. All the others crowded together so as 
to be able to see her expression within 
her narrowing hood. She seemed to faint 
at the first taste. She shut her eyes and 
then opening them rolled them to heav- 
en, and swayed a little on her feet, mak- 
ing a little moan of pleasure under her 
breath. It was a performance, a piece of 
acting that would have been exquisitely 
in place fifty years ago in the big house 
of a large family facing a parkway where 
all the brothers and sisters had special- 
ties at clowning, and it was no less ap- 
propriate here. Just to watch her made 
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the orphans’ mouths water. Did it taste 
that good? Then they had not worked 
in vain. They blushed with pleasure. 
From “One Red Rose for Christmas,” 
by Paul Horgan, published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co., price $1.75. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTMANSHIP 


F= THE going-one-better ploy, one 
must act quickly and buy the present 
for the giver immediately one has re- 
ceived the gift. If a man gives you Cif 
you are a woman) a handbag, you 
should give him a cigarette case with 
initials on it to hint that you have taken 
more care and he must do better next 
time. If somebody gives you one of those 
de luxe editions of Jane Austen in a 
stand-up cardboard case, you can imme- 
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From “The Best Cartoons from Punch,” published by Simon & Schuster, price $3.00 


diately buy any old nineteenth-century 
copy of a George Eliot novel and make 
the Jane Austen giver feel he is merely 
a trier by telling him you have hunted 
four years for this example “of the Bris- 
tol edition” Cyou can call it a “Bristol 
first”), and that when you found it six 
months ago you knew he would be the 
person to appreciate it. At the same time, 
Jane Austen will half realize he is being 
fooled and that you have probably only 
paid half a dollar for it anyhow. 

In more advanced work, poor relations 
may be maddened by giving them use- 
ful presents, like scissors or bradawls. 
Eminent art critics can be given the 
World’s Best ‘Twenty Masterpieces in 
Oil, done in rather poor color reproduc- 
tion, with the dirty pinks merely brown 
and the browns merely dirty. . . . 

A keen gardener, who knows some- 
thing about gardening, can be enormous- 
ly irritated by being given a poetry an- 
thology on the theme of garden flowers 
referring to flowers in the vaguest pos- 








sible terms and quite often describing 
spring flowers and autumn flowers com. 
ing out at the same time, and vice versa, 
Golfers who pride themselves on the 
manly professionalism of their equip 
ment can be given golf mittens em. 
broidered with knitted nosegays. 

From “One-Upmanship” by Stephen 
Potter. Published by Henry Holt anj 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. Copy- 
right, 1951, 1952, by Stephen Potter, 
Price $2.75. 















SEEKING FOR SHELTER 


Cy WHEN we had come to that 
point in the Christmas story, Hed- 
wig, who was pretty young then, ex 
claimed with flashing eyes: “Oh, Moth. 
er, if only we had lived in Bethlehem 
then! We would have taken Mary and 
Joseph into the big guest room with the 
balcony.” Her little sisters had tears in 
their eyes, tears of wrath against the bad 
people, tears of pity for the poor Holy 
Mother. 

Many big and little children must 
have felt the same way, because there 
is an age-old folk custom called the “Her- 
berg Suchen” (Seeking for Shelter). 
During the last ten days before Christ: 
mas throughout the villages of Austria 
the people carry an image of the Blessed 
Mother through the place, leaving it in 
another house each day, where it is re 
ceived with great solemnity, being treat- 
ed as a special guest, given a place of 
honor, and lovingly decorated with flow- 
ers and candles. It is also done in large 
families, every member taking turns for 
one day being the special host for the 
high guest. 


























Our Lord Himself foresaw this reac 
tion of the human heart when He one 
day would say, “And he that shall re 
ceive one such little child in my name, 
receiveth me” (Matt. 18:5). He does not 
say: “Whosoever receiveth one of those 
little ones in My name is doing some 
thing very nice and I will bless him for 
it.” He says, “Receiveth Me.” Just why 
don’t we take Him literally? 


Aren’t Mary and Joseph still going 
from place to place looking for shelter, 
and isn’t it still true that there is no 
room in the inn? The only change is that 
this time the inn-keepers are we, you 
and I. 

From “Yesterday, Today and Forever,” 
by Maria Augusta Trapp, published by 
]. B. Lippincott Co., price $3.00. 
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The Way 


of One Writer 


By W. B. READY 


VER SINCE I remember I have been 

telling stories, listening to stories, 
reading stories, and I think that that is 
the first quality that a writer should pos- 
sess. Before I could tell the truth I was 
telling lies, and, bestride an old saddle- 
backed trunk in my parents’ bedroom I 
used to ride with Arthur and his com- 
pany and listen in envy to my compan- 
ion Billy Cox who could tell better lies 
than I could. One day his uncle had a 
dromedary: that quenched me for weeks, 
for all the great qualities with which I 
had endowed my relatives never came 
near to that great feat. All my uncles, 
poor glum heroes in the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France, I had as spit- 
ting ten Germans before breakfast and 
tearing down German planes from the 
skies, or later beating up on the Black 
and Tans in Ireland—all lies, fine lies 
that caused my companions to listen and 
my parents to bewail, half-heartedly, my 
tendency away from the truth. 

I was raised in Wales in an old- 
fashioned way, before radios and televi- 
sion were thriving, so that families were 
thrown back upon themselves for their 
entertainment, and night after night I 
used to hear stories from my mother, 
from my grandparents about the old 
days, about the family, about my Uncle 
Park, who drank, about my great-grand- 
father John Ready, who was killed in 
the pit disaster at the Morfa in 1890, on 
an Easter Monday, about how the mine 
workings were under the sea, which 
tushed in, so that the funeral service 
was held out on the water, and the 
wreathes were cast on the tide, and 
about my great-great-grandfather Con 
Mahoney, who used to sing a song called 
A Bonny Bunch of Roses-O that was a 
Napoleonic, anti-British song. My father 
used to tell us about the life around the 
Cardiff Docks, about Jim Lehane, who 
one whole night tippled and sang the 
various Masses with the mate of a Bel- 
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gian boat that they were coaling. My 
grandfather remembered the Franco- 
Prussian War; he used to excuse Mac- 
Mahon the Marshal of France, just be- 
cause his name was MacMahon. I loved 
it all. I knew where I came from, and 
I was happy about it, because of the 
stories that came out of it. 


There were always books for me to 
read. They were not children’s books. To 
my sorrow I missed out on The Wind 
in the Willows, the Peter Rabbit stories 
of Beatrix Potter and all such books be- 
cause my parents, with little schooling, 
did not know about them, but there was 
a set of Dickens, an illustrated history of 
the World War, books of Irish history, 
and poetry—hardly poetry, rather patri- 
otic jingles that I used to mouth, like 
Davis’s Lament for Owen Roe O'Neil. 


U 











From school I got nothing at all, no 
books, no stories, just an ability to read, 
but with that I entered the world of 
books through the public library and I 
read through A. G. Henty, P. G. Wode- 
house, Kipling, Edgar Wallace, Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. Receiving no direction 
I just read and read and read and 
dreamed and dreamed and dreamed and 
lied and lied and lied. One of my favor- 
ite times for dreaming was Sunday eve- 
ning, at evening service. Our parish was 
blessed, or afflicted, year after year, all 
through the days of my youth, with the 
dullest preachers that it is possible to 
imagine, and they would hold forth 
sometimes for nearly an hour. As soon 
as Father MacArevey would mount the 
pulpit I would settle down, warm and 
snug, to dreaming up a story, and there 
was always a regret in my mind when, 
nearly an hour later, his reverence would 
descend from the pulpit and the choir 
would start in with the Tantum Ergo. 

When I started in high school I be- 
gan immediately to write for the School 
Magazine. I attended that school for 
nearly ten years, and I never had a sin- 
gle thing accepted. Nothing I ever wrote 
came near to being accepted. Occasional- 
ly in Form Gossip there would be a de- 
risive note about “Rejection” Ready, but 
that was all, and they were quite right. 


“Finally I achieved publication. Twelve copies of 
the magazine arrived. Twelve copies—no payment.” 





NOW... 


The Popular Edition of a 
recognized classic 





LIFE OF CHRIST 


GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI 
Abridged and edited by Aloysius Croft 
Through careful omission of parts 
critical and scholarly, this shortened 
edition, at a more reasonable price, is 
destined for even wider acceptance 
than the original. $3.50 





FIRE OF 
FRANCIS XAVIER 
ARTHUR R. McGRATTY, S.J. 


A fascinating new biography of the 
supreme example to all Catholic mis- 
sionaries, Francis Xavier, presented 
here as a model of the love of God 
and of zeal for souls. A Spiritual Book 
Associates selection. $4.00 





LETTERS TO AN 
ALTAR BOY 


REv. Davin E. ROSAGE 


An informal collection of good-hu- 
mored hints and pointers, letter-style, 
addressed to altar boys, “the most im- 
portant people in the parish”. Gay 
cartoon illustrations add to its appeal. 


$1.50 





A NEW WAY 
OF THE CROSS 


M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 
Illustrated by John Andrews 


Unique and deeply moving is this col- 
lection of fourteen expressive draw- 
ings of the Way of the Cross depict- 
ing only the hands and feet of Christ 
and profound meditations on each. 


$3.75 





At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
412 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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1 used to write like Walter Scott in his 
dotage or like Maurice Walsh at his 
worst. I wrote and I wrote and I wrote, 
and I never got any encouragement, and 
that was fine, that was the way it ought 
to be. My teachers made me read and 
write in a disciplined form, they made 
me translate from proper Latin into de- 
cent English, and they beat me if I did 
not do so. I owe everything to them. 

From school I went to work in a li- 
brary, in Cardiff Public Library, and I 
was the worst bargain that the library 
trustees ever made. I was reading six 
hours a day, with constant interruptions 
from my superiors, and with time off to 
pass my library exams, which I only 
passed so that I could remain a reader. 

Then, for four years, I went to Uni- 
versity, and some gifted and intelligent 
men taught me. They never gave me 
the least encouragement as a writer. The 
only man who ever encouraged me in 
those days was David Mathew, whose 
novel The Mango on the Mango Tree 
has recently been such a critical success. 
I think that the only reason that he en- 
couraged me was that after I had read 
him something of mine he could say: 
“That's fine, Will. Now hear this,” and 
for the next hour or so I would sit, 
squirming, listening to some of his writ- 
ing, which was all very well, but. . . 

I graduated in June, 1939, and in that 
year I had my first piece accepted for 
the School Magazine. I had failed com- 
pletely to hit the University publica- 
tions, completely failed. The School 
Magazine accepted a piece I wrote on 
Dentistry as a Career. That was my first 
published article after about 15 years of 
trying. 

Then came the war, and for the next 
six years I was in the Army. Once, dur- 
ing that time, on the Anzio bridgehead, 
I got into print. Our battalion, to keep 
up our morale, published a bridgehead 
newspaper, and, to give an example to 
the men I was asked, very cautiously, 
I remember, even there, to contribute: 
there is something about me that puts 
editors on their guard. But there, on the 
bridgehead, I again achieved publica- 
tion. It was a poem, signed by my name, 
but since it was a rather jumbled mem- 
ory of a poem of a soldier of 1914-18 
vintage I am rather hesitant about claim- 
ing authorship. 

At the end of the war I achieved pub- 
lication, after two years, in a learned 


journal, of an essay that I had writte, 
at Oxford, called Plato and the Essep. 
tial Education. It was in September 
1947, and I can still remember being 
called to the telephone in the school 
where I was teaching. It was my wife 
telling me that twelve copies of the 
magazine had arrived. Twelve copies- 
no payment. All that night I read that 
article: it was the proudest day of my 
life. As soon as the next Education Jp. 
dex came out I used to make special trips 
to the library to see the entry: Ready, 
W. B. Plato and the Essential Educa 
tion. Success began to come to me rap 
idly. A little later I published an article 
in The Beaver, which many of you prob- 
ably have read, called Early Schools in 
the Red River Valley. I must have been 
unbearable to live with. 

My rejection slips were piling up. | 
bought a Literary Market, took the 
Writer and other journals of the trade, 
and I followed their advise. Nothing 
came of it. I was like a man, like Scot 
Fitzgerald, who was trying to do what 
he thought the rest of the world wanted, 
and I was getting nowhere, fast. 

Then, one evening, I looked within 
me, and I began to think about my life 
as a boy, about the Army, and how dif 
ferent a life it was going to be for m 
son, a baby, asleep in the next room. For 
him, for my wife, for my friends, all this 
in Canada, and for myself, I wrote 
story about a football game. Substantial: 
ly the story was a true story, as are al 
my stories, in a way. Hanging up in the 
living room back in Cardiff, Wales 
there is a picture of a football team: i 
was a good football team, barring the 
weight. We were always getting pushed 
off the ball by big agricultural louts who 
had no more science than these bull 
dozers. The team broke up in 19339, be 
cause of the war, and most of the boys 
were killed during the next six yeats 
but just before the war we played: 
great game: it was as if Slippery Rod 
nearly beat Notre Dame; it was 
good, and we only lost because we wet 
the lighter team. 

I wrote the story in an evening, and 
I read it to a few friends, who urged me 
to send it in. So I did. Football Storie 
rejected it, Argosy rejected it, some @ 
the Catholic magazines rejected anl 
then, cheekily, I submitted it to the At 
lantic Monthly. There was a long s 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Ideal American Prelate, 

James Cardinal Gibbons 

Tue Lire oF JAMEs CarpiNaL GIBBons, 
by Rev. John Tracy Ellis. Bruce. 2 
vols. 1442 pp. $17.50. 
Review by Rev. Edward V. Cardinal 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard Profes- 
sr of History, did not exaggerate when 
he said that this life would be a “land- 
mark in American biography.” 

Cardinal Gibbons was a man about 
whom nearly everybody says compli- 
mentary things. He was beloved by all 
-Protestants, non-believers and Cath- 
olics. In this he resembled the univer- 
sally beloved St. Francis of Assisi. It was 
said of him that “He reigned in Balti- 
more like a king, but he met every man 
like a comrade.” We are not surprised 
to read in the Baltimore Sun: “There are 
other Catholics in this continent but 
there is only one Gibbons; the Church 
has given many distinguished prelates 
and priests to its work in this country 
but none who has inspired the same 
general confidence. We doubt if there is 
anyone who exercises such influence 
amongst all classes; believers and non- 
believers, Catholics and _ Protestants, 
Jews and Gentiles.” 

One of the great chapters in this book 
has to deal with the Knights of Labor. 
The story is told of how they were con- 
demned and banned by the bishops in 
the Province of Quebec. Indeed a few 
of our own American bishops were in- 
clined to follow the leadership of their 
Canadian brethren. The opposition to 
the Knights was due largely to the se- 
crecy of the organization at a time when 
secret organizations were under a cloud. 
Gibbons felt that there was no justifica- 
tion for this condemnation. In fact, it 
might mean the loss of the working 
classes to the Church in the United 
States. Pius XI said that the Church lost 
the working class in France after the 
French Revolution and the present sit- 
uation in that country stems largely from 
this fact. The gentle Cardinal could be 
very determined when circumstances re- 
quired it. He took the trouble of going 
to Rome in order to avert this catastro- 
phy of a condemnation. In a forthright 
manner he warned the Roman official 
involved that if he used his influence to 
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have the Knights con- 
demned, the grave re- 
sponsibility would be on 
his soul. It is due entire- 
ly to Gibbons that the 
Knights escaped con- 
demnation. 

Another splendidly 
written chapter has to 
deal with the timely and 
controversial subject of 
Church and State. It 
took a great deal of cour- 
age for the Cardinal, un- 
der the very shadow of 
St. Peter's, to proclaim 
that we had in the Unit- 
ed States an ideal situa- 
tion in the relationship 
between Church and 
State. He concluded this 
observation as the re 
sult of seeing the un- 
fortunate conditions in 
France, Spain and Israel. 
Contemporary church- 
men could well profit 
from the reading of this 
chapter. 

Readers will find this a well written 
biography that deals with a fascinating 
subject. Doctor Ellis has combined two 
qualities which are rarely found in his- 
torians, yet are necessary if their books 
are to command attention: style and 
scholarship. Abbe Lugan, in his book 
The Church and the United States, de- 
scribes Cardinal Gibbons as the ideal 
American prelate. Anyone who reads 


this book will find out why. 


Great Biography 
Of a Great Man 
AspraAHAM LincoLNn, by Benjamin P. 
Thomas. Knopf. 548 pp. $5.75. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
Benjamin Thomas has written what will 
be for many years the standard one-vol- 
ume life of Lincoln. As such it invites 
comparison with Lord Charnwood’s, and 
until a critically annotated edition of 
the latter appears, this book merits first 
place in the field. 
Doctor Thomas writes of the boy Lin- 
coln and shows him just as he was, a 
gawky, rustic lad of the frontier. He 





Cardinal Gibbons: “He reigned in Baltimore like 
a king, but he met every man like a comrade.” 


shows, too, just what those around Lin- 
coln were, particularly a father whom 
the author sets in a better light than do 
most historians. He goes on to trace the 
young manhood, giving little space to 
such alleged episodes as the love affair 
with Ann Rutledge, but delineating the 
young Abraham with the few facts that 
are known without recourse to the 
smudges of legend and the insertions of 
surmize. He shows us the young Lin- 
coln and we see him: farmhand, boat- 
man, postmaster, storekeeper, going on 
to the beginnings of success at the bar, 
marrying a woman undoubtedly not al- 
ways quite sane, but finding in an often 
dificult married life the occasion of a 
strengthening of character and a purify- 
ing of purpose. Lincoln enters politics, 
shows a remarkable talent for the base, 
but democratically necessary, art of log- 
rolling, and finally wins a seat, for one 
term, in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. And there we are shown a 
legislator among the thousands who have ~ 
sat in the halls of Congress without 
disgrace and left behind them an ofh- 
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cially recorded name, officially reported 
speeches and officially noted votes. 

The Lincoln who left the House had 
achieved, for a frontier farm boy, a great 
success, but he was not great. We see 
him, raising a family, faithful to his 
wife, tangy of the soil and twangy of 
the frontier, still very imperfectly self- 
educated, an easy sceptic, impatient of 
the discipline of philosophy, a facile 
practitioner of a law whose intellectual 
demands were as yet not very high, a 
good fellow, a grand relator of bawdy 
and other stories the repetition of which 
irritated his partner. His public career 
seemed honorably and obscurely con- 
cluded. But he did not repine. He “be- 
gan at once to make himself a better law- 
yer and a more enlightened man,” and 
the years that followed were the years 
that made him not only the man who 
could meet and vanquish Douglas in de- 
bate, but a man who, despite lingering 
prejudice, southern birth and a southern 
wife, could see beneath all argument 
and all debate that the issue of the per- 
petuation of human slavery was part of 
the age-long conflict between right and 
wrong. 

Lincoln did not compromise or shirk. 
He knew he was fit for the presidency. 
He sought it and it came. 

Thomas does not hide Lincoln’s great 
miscalculation, his belief that the South 
would not secede, and then that, if the 
cotton states did, the border states would 
not. With secession there came war, and 
it was Lincoln’s war. Without him seces- 
sion and slavery would have won. It was 
a terrible war, a heartless war, a war of 
brothers, and in its tortures Lincoln 
found the triumph of a high moral 
greatness. Together with the tragic death 
of an adored son it made him and broke 
an originally superior wife. 

At the pinnacle of his greatness, the 
bullet of a histrionic fool took his life 
and gave his land a legend. “But only 
with the slow march of time would it be 
given to most of his countrymen to un- 
derstand the supreme meaning of his 
life... .” 

The merits of Benjamin Thomas’ ac- 
count of his and America’s hero are 
many. Among its flaws one would note 
such matters as a misapprehension con- 
cerning the nomination of Gen. Coch- 
rane on page 426, and an overly char- 
itable evaluation of Mr. Eisenshiml’s 
“Why Was Lincoln Murdered?” in the 
bibliography. 
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Benjamin Thomas: Shows Lincoln as he was 


First Volume of 

Harrison Biography 

BENJAMIN Harrison: Hooster War 
rior, by Harry J. Sievers, S.J. Reg 
nery. 344 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 


Until now lacking a biographer, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, our 23rd president, has 
had the period from his birth in 1833 
until the end of his military service in 
1865 presented in one of the finest biog- 
raphies it has been the good fortune of 
this reviewer to read. The period from 
1865 to Harrison’s death in 1901 is to 
be treated in a second volume, which 
will have to be an excellent one to stand 
comparison with the one already fin- 
ished. The present volume, as detailed 
as it is interesting, was made possible by 
access given the author in 1948 to the 
extensive Benjamin Harrison collection 
in the Library of Congress. Many other 
manuscript collections in other archives, 
as well as a large number of books, were 
used in presenting this comprehensive 
account of the man who was to serve as 


president from 1889 to 1893. 


As in every well written biography, 
this one contains much explanatory ma- 
terial concerning the background of the 
subject. As a result we learn a good deal 
about life in the average family in 
America at that time. Harrison’s years as 
a boy and young man at Farmer's Col- 
lege, in Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, 
and at Miami University, at Oxford, 
Ohio, help us to understand the educa- 
tional objectives of the period. His strug- 
gles as a young lawyer in Indianapolis, 
where he took up residence in 1854, en- 
able us to understand why so many prac- 


titioners gave up law. The reasons wh 
Harrison relinquished what had finally 
become a lucrative law practice in orde, 
to join the Union Army in 1862 are 
made clear. The years of active service 
with Sherman's army are well presented, 
together with many of Harrison’s way 
letters to his wife. 

A man whose name means little to 
most people now stands clearly de. 
lineated, thanks to this excellent and in 
teresting first volume of his biography, 


Reasonable Explanation 
Of American Phenomena 
Tue Lire anp Goop Times or Wr- 


L1AM RanporpH Hearst, by John 
Tebbel. Dutton. 386 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 


For many years any writer who attempts 
biography will look with envy upon the 
William Randolph Hearst material and 
yearn to make it his own. After Teb 
bel’s solid volume, however, we are apt 
to find little that has not been made 
available previously. 

Considering Mr. Hearst’s vast activi 
ties and interests, the author’s task of 
combining the whole complex life into 
one book, complete and unified, pre- 
sented in a vivid and dramatic style, is 
an extraordinary achievement. Here was 
the publisher of the world’s greatest em- 
pire of newspapers and magazines; a 
financier with tremendous holdings in 
real estate and owner of mining prop- 
erties fabulously rich; possessor of the 
world’s costliest art collection; producer 
of moving picture films on an extensive 
scale, and a politician whose ambition 
to be president of the United States was 
given serious consideration by friends 
and enemies. 

The reader gains the impression that 
the whole story is presented by Mr. 
Tebbel. The author succeeds in making 
almost intelligible the intricate financial 
maneuvering down through the depres- 
sion years and to the final acceptance of 
the will of 125 pages plus nine codicils 
of 68 pages disposing of an estate esti- 
mated at $400,000,000. For the student, 
lack of documentation and failure to cite 
sources of information will be one of the 
main weaknesses of the biography. Mr. 
Tebbel recognizes this and under “ac 
knowledgments” declares that many of 
his sources requested that they not be 
“thanked” publicly. The reason is easy 
to understand, as they had no desire to 
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accept responsibility before family and 
friends of the publisher for information 
they divulged. 

Four previous biographies of Mr. 
Hearst have been published. Each pre- 
sented a mass of details about his public 
activities and his private life, selection 
depending to some extent upon the au- 
thor’s friendship or animosity. Compe- 
tent analysis of the material was not 
available. Even after reading the four 
biographies, the picture of Hearst was 
dim and obscure. 

The Tebbel book analyzes the ma- 
terial and, at least, seems to furnish some 
reasonable explanation for this American 
phenomenon. 


Senator Who Was 

Ahead of His Time 

Davi I. Watsu, by Dorothy G. Way- 
man. Bruce. 366 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


As a citizen and patriot David I. Walsh 
stands out conspicuously among his con- 
temporaries. Mrs. Wayman’s biography 
is not only a tribute to the integrity of 
a great American but is a comprehensive 
and concise portrayal of 50 years of leg- 
islative acts enacted by Congress for the 
general welfare of all classes. 

Walsh’s foresight was remarkable. 
More than any other Senator, the rec- 
ord credits him with having initiated 
legislation during the ’20s which, though 
at the time failing of adoption because 
Walsh was of the minority party, be- 
came laws prior to his death. These laws 
include the Federal Wages and Hours 
Act, Old Age Pensions, G.I. benefits, the 
establishment of hospitals for Veterans 
and their dependents, and the erection 
of a National Air Force Academy on the 
lines of West Point and Annapolis. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, 
when the occasion demanded it, cour- 
ageously opposed the policy of his party. 
Article ten of the League of Nations was 
framed to maintain the status quo in the 
colonial possessions of England, France 
and Italy, in other words, to maintain 
the oppression of subject races. Senator 
Walsh disagreed vehemently with Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson and through a 
famous debate with Senator John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi, an ardent ad- 
vocate of white superiority in the South, 
the United States Senate became aware 
of the similarity of motives between Eu- 
topean imperialists and the reaction- 
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aries of-our country. 

The labor and research evident 
throughout this volume enhances the 
well-established literary reputation of 
the author. She is both objective and 
convincing in portraying a man who was 
motivated primarily by the principle of 
social justice and who maintained that 
the most urgent work of the United 
States Congress is the Americanization 
of the greedy and selfish profiteer. 


Wilson in His Own Words 

Wooprow WItson’s Own Story, edit- 
ed by Donald Day. Little, Brown. 371 
pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


It has been too often the case, unfor- 
tunately, that one associates political 
leaders with one outstanding event in 
their lives. We associate Washington, 
for example, with the Revolution, Mon- 
roe with the Monroe Doctrine, Justice 
Taney with the Dred Scott Decision, 
Harding with the Teapot Dome scandal, 
and Hoover with the Great Depression. 
Woodrow Wilson, similarly, is identified 
with the League of Nations. 

The merit of Donald Day’s book is 
that it not only attempts to put Wilson’s 
life in perspective but lets him tell his 
own story. His letters and addresses are 
arranged chronologically with editorial 
comments so as to give the quoted pas- 
sages some continuity and clarity of 
meaning. But this is not the life story of 
Wilson or a detailed biography. There 
are, says Day, enough of these already. 
It is rather an attempt to discover the 
meaning of Wilson’s life, and the sig- 
nificance of his unique career. It is a 
portrait of Wilson’s thought on key sub- 
jects developed through the years. 

For those readers who already have a 
fair outline of Wilson’s life and times, 
Woodrow Wilson’s Own Story will be 
an enriching experience. It is surprising 
how contemporary is Wilson, how much 
he said that is significant today. 


An Understanding Lady 

Dear Dorotny Drx, by Harnett T. 
Kane with Ella Bentley Arthur. Dou- 
bleday. 314 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Most readers of Dorothy Dix perhaps re- 
member her as the giver of “advice to the 
lovelorn.” In his affectionate biography, 
Mr. Kane shows that many of her years 
were spent as a crime reporter for the 
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The Faith and 
Modern Man 


By Monsignor ROMANO GUARDINI. 
A clarification for modern man of some 
of the fundamentals of the Catholic 
faith most often challenged in the mod- 
ern world. An answer to those who mis- 
understand or misinterpret Adoration, 
Revelation, Providence, Dogma, Purga- 
tory, Satan, and the Saints. $2.75 
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What Catholics 
Believe 


By JOSEF PIEPER and HEINZ RAS- 
KOP. The only book to offer the funda- 
mental teachings of the Church in one 
brief and readable volume. “A little 
masterpiece. A wealth of matter put ac- 
curately and attractively in an unbe- 
lievably short text. Refreshens and deep- 
ens the Catholic’s knowledge of his own 
religion.”—Rev. John S. Kennedy, catu- 
OLIC TRANSCRIPT. $2.00 
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Leisure: 
THE BASIS OF CULTURE 


By JOSEF PIEPER. One of the fore- 
most Catholic philosophers pleads for 
that freedom and detachment of spirit 
which enables men to nourish their 
souls. “Pieper restores to their position 
in philosophy what common sense ob- 
stinately tells us ought to be there: 
insight and wisdom.”—from the Intro- 
duction by T. S. Eliot. $2.75 


el 
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or: The Worthy Rich Man and * 
the Unworthy Poor Man 


By R. L. BRUCKBURGER, O.P. In one 
of the year’s most delightful illustrated 
Gift Books, the author of One Sky To 
SHARE gives the eternal opposites of 
rich and poor a new twist . . . as Goldy 
the goat, loved by a rich man and a poor 
man, leads them both to heaven. Illus- 
trated by Richard Seewald. $2.00 
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New York Journal—and an ace reporter 
at that! During the early decades of the 
century, Dorothy Dix (Elizabeth M. 
Gilmer) handled the stories of several 
of America’s most celebrated crimes. Her 
penchant for arriving at the important 
background of the people involved ob- 
tained for her interviews granted to no 
other reporter under any pretext. 

Her odd and sketchy education plus 
her unfortunate marriage brought out 
the understanding, sympathy and prac- 
ticality that made her column a lifeline 
for millions of distressed men and wom- 
en, both young and old, here in Amer- 
ica and in numerous countries abroad. 
The solutions offered to the many sit- 
uations readers referred to her were sim- 
ply pragmatic and did not seem to have 
been dictated by devotion to the change- 
less moral law. Nevertheless her advice 
did save or repair countless persons 
minds and lives. Almost to her death- 
bed when she was 90, Dorothy Dix con- 
sidered her attention to the distraught 
or unhappy in love of all-absorbing pri- 
macy. 

Mr. Kane's deep affection for the 
friend who started him off to a splendid 
writing career lights every page. In his 
wholly praiseworthy desire to honor her, 
his haste has detracted from his usual 
brilliantly attractive style. 


Another Volume of 

O’Casey Autobiography 

RosE anp Crown, by Sean O’Casey. 
Macmillan. 323 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


Sean O’Casey’s long drawn out autobiog- 
raphy has burgeoned into a fifth volume, 
and the end is not in sight. O’Casey, in 
lush and colorful prose, continues his 
war against most of the human race, but 
especially against the literary critics, the 
Catholic Church and the Abbey Thea- 
ter. Much of the current tirade is di- 
rected against the detractors of his play 
The Silver Tassie, a powerful plea for 
pacifism done with dramatic skill, but 
with blasphemous elements that cannot 
fail to shock anyone with respect for 
religion. 

Rose and Crown deals with O’Casey’s 
life in London, where he hobnobbed 
with the great, enlightening Stanley 
Baldwin about Vergil’s Irish ancestry 
and discussing the state of Ireland with 
Ramsay Macdonald, who was so un- 
couth as not to visit him upon his in- 
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vitation. Many other well-known figures 
receive momentary notice from O’Casey, 
but only W. B. Yeats is sketched warm- 
ly and affectionately. 

The author’s use of the third person 
in referring to himself heightens the 
tone of egotism throughout the book; he 
seems to see himself as a titanic figure 
smiling at the foibles of mere humans 
too doltish to appreciate his genius. His 
tale of the nuns’ refusal to enroll his 
small son at their convent school at re- 
duced rates might be more touching if 
it were not slightly ludicrous that a suc- 
cessful playwright, bitterly anti-Catholic, 
should expect to be accepted as a char- 
ity case at a Catholic school because his 
royalties were late. 

The philosophy of Marx has been em- 
braced by O’Casey with all the energy 
with which he rejected Catholicism. His 
criticism of all things Catholic is vitri- 
olic; but his faith in Communism has 
all the fervor of a medieval mystic. Mos- 
cow, he says, is the equivalent of a holy 
city to him! 


A Woman Who Knows 
Value of Normal Living 


Late ArrivaL, by E. M. Almedingen. 
Westminster. 368 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


By this time there are several genera- 
tions of convent school girls without 
memories of the visits of Russian prin- 
cesses and grand duchesses who spoke of 
religious persecution in Russia and were 
later treated to coffee in the refectory. 
But those refugees from the Red Terror 
who were young when they escaped to 
the hospitality of other nations are many 
of them still with us, and some of them 
are now able to speak with objectivity 
and mature wisdom about the place of 
this tragic upheaval in their lives. 
Among these is E. M. Almedingen, 
whose autobiography Late Arrival proves 
her to be a lady of great charm and in- 
telligence. As a graduate university stu- 
dent of medieval history, she lived 
through the horrors of the Russian rev- 
olution but her book begins with her 
escape from Russia and her Russian ex- 
periences are referred to only indirectly. 
Miss Almedingen left Russia bound 
by a tradition that had died. Her first 
refuge was the home of an aunt in 
Rome, where the past was still wor- 
shipped and the future held nothing but 
the vain hope of its restoration. She had 


no money, and at the beginning po 
friends who could understand her desire 
to find a footing in the realistic worl 
outside that little stage set. 

She was determined to get to England 
where the intellectual climate was free, 
and more forward-looking, and to sup. 
port herself there as a writer. Her firg 
step in this direction was a small book 
on religious persecution in Russia which 
was accepted by an English publisher, 
With this encouragement, she arrived on 
his doorstep with a single English penny 
in her purse. Recognizing true deter 
mination when he saw it, the publisher 
found her some writing to do and helped 
to establish her in a room at one of 
those institutional girls’ lodging houses 
where accommodation is respectable but 
seldom stimulating. It is typical of Miss 
Almedingen’s happy outlook that she not 
only felt it a privilege to live there, but 
made enduring friendships. 

Her friends, incidentally, become peo- 
ple without benefit of names, since she 
often identifies them merely as M— ot 
R--. Yet their personalities are men- 
orable, not the least part of the book's 
charm and strength. 

There is little about the author's books 
in this book, but much about the craft 
of writing. A writer’s moods and satis 
factions are described with. great skill, 
often in language which takes the reader 
by surprise because it is startlingly apro- 
pos and original. The writing is evoca- 
tive, indirectly effective. The events de 
scribed are not dramatic, yet Late Ar- 
rival is in fact a dramatization of normal 
living by someone who learned its value 
the hard way. 


Facts and Myths 
About Oscar Wilde 
Oscar Wixpe: A Present Time Ap 

PRAISAL, by St. John Ervine. Morrow. 

336 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
The story of Oscar Wilde’s rise to the 
summit of fame and his catastrophic fall 
has been told by his more than a dozen 
competent biographers. The latest work 
by St. John Ervine is more than a faith 
ful retelling of familiar facts: it is a 
witty, pungent study of Wilde’s plays 
and an examination of the many myths 
that have been woven into Oscar’s life 
by his adulating biographers. 

Had Oscar Wilde died in 1892 when 
he was 36, St. John Ervine contends, it 
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is improbable that any but a few stu- 
dents of literature would know that he 
had ever existed; for the sum of his work 
would have been one short, mephitic 
play, Salome; one comedy of moderate 
quality, Lady Windermere’s Fan; two 
deplorable melodramas; two or three ex: 
cellent essays; less than half a dozen en- 
tertaining short tales; a volume of in- 
ferior verse; and one inferior novel. 


Unquestionably, Wilde did not hit 
his stride until 1894 when he created 
his masterpiece of dramatic comedy, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, his 
only play of real merit. About the same 
time this play was being acclaimed by 
London audiences, Oscar’s six years of 
companionship with degenerate cata- 
mites caught up with him. His foul ad- 
ventures were finally climaxed by dis- 
grace, imprisonment and an early death 
in the gutters of Paris in 1900. While 
in prison, however, he composed what 
many consider his magnum opus, The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, a poem that has 
been called “the greatest ballad in Eng- 
lish literature.” 


Oscar Wilde: A Present Time Ap- 
praisal, overflowing with the trenchant 
criticism for which the keen-minded 
dean of London critics is famous, has 
for its thesis: “Wilde was not a man of 
supreme or even great genius: he was 
aman of considerable talent who might 
have been a man of greater talent had 
he kept himself in closer discipline than 
he did. It is idle, therefore, to complain 
that his work is not equal to Shake- 
speare’s or that he did not reach the 
lyric heights of Keats and Shelley, 
though we may justly rebuke those who 
seek to place him on their level.” St. 
John Ervine, however, neither mentions 
nor explains why more copies of Oscar 
Wilde’s works are sold on the continent 
of Europe, according to reports, than 
those of any other English author except 
Shakespeare. 


Collection of Gossip 
About Young Victoria 
Tre Yoururut Queen VicroriA, by 
Dormer Creston. Putnam. 428 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Edward Gargan 
In this, her latest biography, Dormer 
Creston attempts to tell the story of the 
formative years of Victoria, from her 
birth to her marriage, at 20, to Albert. 
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and honesty of Father Mulvey.” 














“‘These Are Your Sons?’should be read by all Americans 
that they may become the richer in love, understanding and ap- 


preciation of their own soldier-sons. . . . Because of my own deep 
love for our soldiers I have read many books about them, but I 
know none that portrays our boys with the compassion, affection 


—FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


t 
: ALTHOUGH I have read a good deal about Korea . . . no one 


I have read since Ernie Pyle catches the spirit, the humor and the 
anguish of men in battle so well as Father Mulvey. .. . I could not 


put it down until I had finished it.” 


These Are Your Sons_ | 


The war in Korea portrayed in the 
deeply human terms of those engaged in it 


By TIMOTHY J. MULVEY, O.M.1. 
$3.75 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., New York 36, N.Y. 
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The book has the subtitle “A Discursive 
Narrative,” a description accurate in one 
sense but totally misleading in another. 
It is discursive in that the author’s prose 
is conversational, every sentence bearing 
the inflection of the extremely success- 
ful gossip. The gossip is in this instance 
distinguished by its author’s leisurely ac- 
cumulation of polite scandals from the 
memoirs, diaries and correspondence of 
the period. 

Dormer Creston’s major intention is 
to present a sympathetic and charming 
picture of young Victoria. She fails to 
do this. Her written portrait of the Prin- 
cess and Queen perfectly complements 


. the weak and shallow official portraits of 
. Victoria, examples of which supply the 


numerous illustrations in the book. 
While details of dress and decor are re- 
counted to the reader’s exhaustion, al- 


most all essential background and bio- 
graphical information is omitted. When 
information is given, it is of unequal 
value. Thus one learns of the introduc- 
tion of the penny postage in the first 
years of Victoria’s reign, but no men- 
tion is made of the Chartist agitation 
which reached its climax in 1839, two 
years after she had come to the throne. 
Similarly, the Queen’s attachment to 
Lord Melbourne is emphasized but no 
intelligible explanation is given of his 
political position which enabled him to 
keep the Ministry and guide the young 
Queen’s first steps as a Monarch. 

The significance of Victoria’s reign, 
as well as the quality of her personality, 
justify a study of her childhood and 
adolescence and the early years of her 
adult responsibility. It is regretable that 
in this book we do not have that study. 
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Childhood Days 

In Tsarist Russia 

Across THE GREEN Past, by Olga Zhi- 
galova. Regnery. 214 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
There is always a way to stimulate a 
dying conversation by asking those 
around you what is the very earliest 
thing they remember. Everyone is de- 
lighted to explore their own memories 
of their infantile mind. So, there is a 
certain universal touch in this effort of 
a mother to revive for her own Amer- 
ican son the childhood she spent on the 
modest estate of her parents beside a 
lovely blue lake in old Russia. 

In a fresh, sparkling stvle, the author 
gives us a picture of her farm child- 
hood, romping with the herdsman’s bovs, 
watching the various farm activities, 
pondering over the queer silences and 
embarrassing laughter of the adults 
about certain interesting matters. Some 
of the more graphic descriptions of the 
usual and necessarv farm activities will 
not appeal to the city bred or otherwise 
squeamish person, but, as little Tania 
and her brother Sacha grow older and 
associate with other children among 
their kinfolk and neighbors, there is a 
wealth of understanding insight into the 
lives and ways of these faraway people 
who lived under the Tsar. 

All jumbled together and poured out 
like the mixed contents of an ancient 
chest, here are fascinating accounts of 
religious ceremonies, quaint native cus- 
toms, the charm of a moonlight night, 
the squalor of the herdsman’s hut, the 
sad romance of the lonely princess. This 
is indeed a tantalizing little book, full 
of the very stuff that-life is made of. 
It is with a sense of personal loss that 
the reader realizes that all these vividly 
interesting people now live only in 
memory—the very land itself, fields, for- 
est and all swallowed up behind the 
iron curtain. 


The Founder of Modern 
Experimental Medicine 
CrLaupE BERNARD AND THE ExPERIMEN- 

TAL Metuop 1n Mepicing, by J. M. 

D. Olmsted and E. Harris Olmsted. 

Schuman. 277 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 
This book is not sufficiently different 
from Olmsted’s previous biography of 
Bernard to be called new. It is, however, 
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a distinct improvement upon the earlier 
volume. It has been condensed, has a 
more human appeal and embodies infor- 
mation that was not available in 1938. 
It has also had the. collaboration of Dr. 
Olmsted’s philosopher-wife. Yet all this 
does not alter materially the picture that 
was drawn for us 14 years ago. 

The best parts of the book are those 
that present the scientist. Bernard has 
not only given us the results of his ex- 
perimental work, but he has also traced 
in Introduction a l’etude de la medecine 
experimentale and in La science experi- 
mentale his methods—the methods that 
made him the founder of modern experi- 
mental medicine. The authors so hap- 
pily combine theory and actual practice 
that one not only sees the great man at 
work, but also, as it were, enters his 
mind to think out with him his solu- 
tions. 

Many problems concerning Bernard’s 
philosophy and his personal life are un- 
answered. We can only speculate upon 
the reasons for the unfortunate outcome 
of his married life. We do not know 
how, or when, or why he arrived at the 
decision to -abandon the Church, or 
whether he merely drifted away. He has 
been accused of positivism, of material- 
ism, of vitalism. He himself deplored all 
philosophical systems, and the essence 
of his scientific philosophy seems to have 
been a scrupulous adherence to experi- 
mental evidence. But he had been edu- 
cated in the scholastic tradition, and 
never completely abandoned it. To us 
who are convinced that the life of sci- 
ence and our life in Christ are not in- 
compatible, but can be made a smooth 
and unified whole, Claude Bernard, at 
least as presented by the Olmsteds, can 
furnish neither an answer nor the pit- 
falls to avoid. 





Biographical Sketches 

Of Some “Lovely Ladies” 

DesrERATE Women, by James DP, 
Horan. Putnam. 336 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Barbara Battle Ryan 


“Here are a baker’s dozen of lovely }y 
dies—four from the Civil War and nine 
from our western frontier—all daring, all 
ready to risk their lives for an ideal or 
for their men”; upon that promise of 
high adventure and romance follows a 
series of tales about women whose ideals 
are difficult to discern but whose men 
abound. 

It is not clear just how faithfully 
these stories reflect historical fact; though 
there is a long list of acknowledgments, 
documentation is loosely set down and 
authority sketchy. Within one story, in- 
deed on a single page, the tone slips 
from factual reporting to fictionalizing 
and back again, destroying what ver- 
similitude is sometimes achieved. 

But here’s the real dilemma. If these 
belles are highly embroidered by Mr. 
Horan’s peculiar imagination, he stands 
accused of a disturbing penchant for in- 
sinuation and unsavory implication. If 
they are fairly represented, then what 
can be the purpose of bringing together 
for our perusal so sordid a menagerie? 
Says Mr. Horan: “Some readers may 
criticize me for not including the good, 
honest women who never threw a gun 
or stole a horse . . . good girls don’t make 
good reading.” Forewarned, the reader 
plods through a melange of stories, few 
of which are worth reading. 

If the women are mainly of uneven 
quality, so is the skill of the story-teller. 
Heavy footed and banal, smacking now 
of a dime thriller and now of a bored 
lecture, the style is monotonous and re- 
petitive. One feels the need of careful 
editing to join the severed ends of nar- 
rative and delete trite phrases that can 
sometimes be found in identical form on 
consecutive pages. 

Strangely enough, the foreword puts 
the finger on the treatment these tan- 
gled lives call for and deserve: “The 
prevailing note in all their lives was one 
of tragedy. . . .” The most unfortunate 
thing about the whole sorry volume is 
that the author forgot this vital fact and 
attempted to make adventure and glory 
out of tragic ignorance and misdirection. 


The resulting confusion discomfits the } 


reader and robs the book of what value 


it might have had. 
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Controversial Hero 
Of Latin America 
Bourvar, by Salvador de Madariaga. 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. 711 pp. $10.00. 

Review by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 
This book is not merely a biography of 
Simon Bolivar; it is a comprehensive his- 
tory of the struggle of South America 
for independence. It is concerned with 
the campaigns of O'Higgins, San Mar- 
tin, Sucre, Iturbide as much as with 
those of Bolivar. It treats of the intrigues 
of Miranda, Cortes Madariaga, Morillo 
and Flores as well as with those of the 
imperial minded Libertador. The biog- 
raphy of Bolivar takes up not more than 
one-fourth of the massive work. But 
even though a great part of the book is 
not concerned with Bolivar, even though 
the Libertador is not on stage during a 
good part of the play, his presence is 
always felt. He is the chief actor with- 
out whom the drama would have no 
meaning. 

Simon Bolivar is one of the most con- 
troversial figures in world history. He is 
often called the George Washington of 
South America. But no title could be 
more inept. It is hard to imagine any- 
one less like Washington than this lib- 
ertine who died from sexual excesses at 
the age of 47. He was a hypocrite, a 
false friend, a butcher who reveled in 
the shedding of blood; a man consumed 
almost as much by his lust for power as 
his lust for carnal pleasure. This is Boli- 
var as Madariaga sketches him—and 
truly. But this is not the Bolivar that is 
sen by millions of Latin Americans 
through the eyes of Daniel O'Leary, his 
Boswell, and the other early biographers. 
Their Bolivar is the great patriot, the 
modern Cid, devoured by the one pas- 
sion of freedom for his countrymen; the 
hero who went to an untimely grave, 
his youthful vigor exhausted by his 
herce and unceasing warfare in the 
cause of Liberty. 

These are the two Bolivars—the first, 
the would-be emperor of the critical his- 
torians; the second, the idol of a con- 
tinent. But there is one Bolivar upon 
whom all will agree, and that one is 
Bolivar, the military genius and born 
leader of men. As a leader and soldier 
he can well be compared to Washing- 
ton and not suffer by the comparison— 
or for that matter to Napoleon or Wel- 
lington. As a general not even the great 
San Martin was worthy to bear his 
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sword. And here lies the great tragedy 
of Bolivar’s life—the misuse of his ge- 
nius for leadership and the abuse of his 
great intellectual powers. The author 
tries to explain the riddle that was Bo- 
livar upon hereditary grounds entirely. 
He has a mystic-like faith in the all 
powerful force of the seed from whence 
a man springs; in the mysterious driving 
forces that are in a man’s blood stream. 
And from Bolivar’s antecedants he solves 
the mystery that was Bolivar. To me a 
much more likely explanation is to be 
found in his early training. What would 
Bolivar have been if he had never 
known the cynical, atheistic Simon 
Rodriguez, his third tutor? Or had not 
been led to drink of the poisonous foun- 
tain that was Jean Jacques Rousseau? 
Had his genius been directed rightly he 
might have truly merited the glorious 
title of Libertador; and even though he 
lost his faith in man, he would have 
kept his faith in God. 

The book is a solid piece of historical 
research and is worthwhile reading as 
long as Madariaga writes as an historian; 
but it is marred by the author’s predilec- 
tion for cracker barrel philosophy and 
an ever recurring tendency to a species 
of Rousellian mysticism. 


Definitive Biography 

Of St. Francis Xavier 

Saint Francis Xavier, by James Brod- 
erick, S.J. Wicklow Press. 548 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
The great apostle and missionary of In- 
dia, St. Francis Xavier, has been a per- 
ennial inspiration to artists, poets and 
biographers. Of all these attempts to ex- 
press the true secret of Xavier, his latest 
biographer, Father Broderick of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, has probably approached 
closest to reality. Although he is not 
likely to be the last to try his hand at 
the task, Father Broderick has brought 
to his task sources which older writers 
did not have and which future biogra- 
phers must needs use again. 

The scholarship of the author is evi- 
dent on almost every page of the book. 
Footnotes are abundant. Apt quotations 
from the letters of the saint enrich the 
narrative.’ Backgrounds drawn from 
source materials on the geography, lan- 
guages and customs of the oriental 
world, abound throughout the work. In 
this respect it may justly be said that 


this present biography is a definitive 
work. 


But it would be a mistake to conclude 
from the apparatus of scholarship that 
the biography is a dull study. The very 
opposite is true. The spiritual stature of 
Xavier loses none of its heroic propor- 
tions. He is still the wonderful and at- 
tractive Saint Francis. There is a bit 
of the iconoclast in Father Broderick’s 
treatment of the legends that have 
grown up around the great saint, but the 
author’s admiration for his brother Jesuit 
is undisguised and contagious. Our in- 
terest is whetted here and there by the 
sly sense of humor which crops up in 
the author’s criticism, as, for instance, of 
the story of the crab and the crucifix, or 
the saint’s refusal to visit his ancestral 
home though he passes by in the very 
shadow of the old castle. Some readers 
may take issue with these bits of critic- 
ism, especially when Father Broderick 
gently points out that Xavier lacked ap- 
preciation and even knowledge of sev- 
eral of the oriental traditions. Xavier's 
defects, however, are manifestations of 
his zeal for the spread of the Gospel and 
of his impatience with error. They do 
not diminish his saintliness. Indeed, far 
from pulling the pedestal from under the 
great apostle of India, Father Broderick 
has erected an even higher pedestal by 
presenting his true human qualities elev- 
ated by the wonderful grace of God. 
Other readers, perhaps a goodly num- 
ber, may chafe at the author’s frequent 
use of expressions from the Spanish or 
Portuguese. Does he forget that there 
are those who will not understand the 
meaning of these words? Incidentally, 
the author brings out traits peculiar to 
the Spanish people which are not un- 
derstood by many Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. 


Judiciously chosen are the many 
quotations, sometimes at great length, 
from the letters of St. Francis to St. Ig- 
natius at Rome and to others in Europe. 
In them is revealed the mind of the 
saint on zeal for souls, his procedure in 
dealing with persons, and, above all, his 
unabated energy which knew no respite. 
His whole life from Navarre to Sancian 
is depicted, not as that of a giant intel- 
lect or a brilliant mind, but as that of a 
soul that admits no limit in generous de- 
votion. Father Broderick has added great- 
ly to our admiration for the apostle of 
India, the great Saint Francis Xavier. 
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Mission Martyrs 

Of the Orient 

Accent ON Laucurter, by Joseph C. 
Cosgrove, M.M. McMullen. 102 pp. 
$1.50. 

A Mopern Martyr, by Most Rev. 
James Anthony Walsh. McMullen, 
118 pp. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


These two short accounts of missioners’ 
lives complement each other, in a way. 
Accent on Laughter is the account of a 
young American of our own day, Father 
Lawrence A. Conley, M.M. It chronicles 
his short career, from school days to 
Maryknoll, from America to South 
China. His biographer says he combined 
the seriousness of the priestly life with 
a large amount of hilarity and good 
cheer. It is evident from the account 
that he could be quite a clown; it is 
equally clear that he was truly and deep- 
ly dedicated to his missionary vocation. 
So short an account can give only a hint 
of the deeper meaning of such a life. 

A Modern Martyr, on the other hand, 
tells a grim tale: the short missionary 
career of Blessed Theophane Venard 
and his martyrdom in Southeast Asia. 
This French lad chose martyrdom, so to 
speak, even before he thought of the 
priesthood. The missions of Tong King 
and the surrounding areas were staffed 
by French priests, and the persecution 
there was violent. “I am going to Tong 
King some day, and |, too, am going to 
be a martyr,” said Theophane when he 
was nine years old. And there in 1861, 
at the age of 32, he gave up his life in 
great peace and joy, amid incredible hor- 
rors. A story worth telling! And it helped 
to found the Foreign Missionary Society 
of America, which today has young mis- 
sioners like Father Lawrence Conley in 
Asia and many other lands and its own 
glorious martyrs in the present agony of 
the East. 

The blood of Blessed ‘Theophane 
Venard and the other martyrs of Tong 
King was indeed an abundant sowing of 
seed, for in Vietnam today the Church 
flourishes, with its own native clergy 
numbering 1500, its native Sisters num- 
bering 4000, and its more than a mil- 
lion and a half Catholics. It is harrow- 
ing to read of the tortures suffered by 
priests and lay Christians alike in 
Blessed Theophane’s day, the more so in 
the light of the news coming out of 
China now, where Maryknoll and all 
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No Meditations on Hell 

For Mother or Her Sisters 

StEwarD OF Souxs, by S.M.C. Long- 
mans, Green. 181 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Theresa 
Roades, S.C.L. 


The reader of this biography can scarce- 
ly help loving the high-spirited, quick- 
tempered and self-willed child who suf- 
fered from her devotion to her father 
and from her mother’s ranting, raving 
“hard-headed holiness.” One thing those 
quarreling, unreasonable parents gave 
Margaret, more precious than other pos- 
sible gifts, was a vivid realization of the 
supernatural. Margaret Hallahan, even 
from girlhood, seemed able to see 
straight through earthly situations to 
God and His will. Her love for Christ 
carried her through the loss of both par- 
ents and through long years of domestic 
servitude; it motivated her persistent ef- 
forts to help the poor, her removal from 
England to Belgium, and, years later, 
her return to England, and the found- 
ing of her Order, the Dominican Con- 
gregation of St. Catherine of Siena. 

Margaret's “down-to-earthness” is con- 
tinually evidenced throughout this book, 
and breaks out sometimes in surprising 
circumstances. She once broke a plate 
over the head of a fellow-servant who 
spoke disparagingly of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. In later years she deflated a young 
Dominican priest by telling him that, al- 
though he might know his theology, he 
did not know the A B C’s of religious 
life, in fact he didn’t even know A. She 
told a retreat master to skip the medita- 
tion on hell because she would not have 
her Sisters going to hell either in this 
life or the next. She insisted that a cer- 
tain rich woman needed charitable nurs- 
ing as desperately as did the poor. She 
made her vow of chastity while in the 
kitchen preparing dinner. She could not 
“understand any shrinking when there 
was a question of work for God and for 
souls.” “The need of her apostolic spirit 
... made enclosure seem stifling to her.” 
In a word, Margaret Hallahan kept her 
feet on the ground, and her head and 
her heart devoted to the service of God 
and her neighbor. She was, all her life, 
“everybody’s mother.” 





other priests and Sisters with their na- 
tive Christians are at the mercy of the 


merciless. What may not the future har- 
vest of this be! 


Saintly Woman Who Knew 
Troubles of Ordinary Life 


Wire, Mortuer and Mystic, by Alber 
Bessieres, S.J. Translated by Stephen 
Rigby. Newman. 256 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Ellen Logue 


The life of Blessed Anna-Maria Taigi 
proves once again that there are mar. 
ried saints. Fr. Albert Bessieres uses he 
beatification depositions to recount in 4 
clear and simple style the life of a poo 
Roman woman, contemporary of Napo 
leon and expiatress for the sufferings in. 
flicted by him on the Church and faith. 
ful. The author is to be congratulated 
for keeping clearly before the reader 
Blessed Anna-Maria’s vocation as wife, 
mother and mystic. 

Each day Anna-Maria Taigi had to 
face the difficulties of her husband’ 
short temper and long working hour, 
and on his meager salary had to raise 
seven children. As time went on, the 
family shared its table and inadequate 
quarters with the Taigi grandparents, 
and later with six grandchildren. The 
Beata had ample opportunity to practice 
all the virtues and, in doing so, she suc 
ceeded in making her home one full of 
love. 

She shared intimate union with Chris 
in ecstasy and suffering. She gave coun 
sel to statesmen, popes and simple folk 
She showed God’s power through mir 
acles and revelations to an age that vig 
orously denied His existence. Yet Father 
Bessieres always keeps before us the fact 
that Blessed Anna-Maria did not “mis 
her vocation” to be a religious, but that 
65 years of marriage were an integral 
part of a life offered to Him for the sal 
vation of souls. Again and again, he calk 
upon the deposition witnesses to prove 
his point as they testify to the rich and 
famous who were put aside that the 
Beata might tend first to the needs o 
her husband and family. 

The author offers us an excellent 
model for contemporary wives and moth: 
ers who must similarly deal with the 
problems of each day and struggle to 
make ends meet. Scarcely any will be 
come mystics like Blessed Anna-Maria, 
but all can ask her intercession. 

This is a well written biography and 
one that offers hope that, by following 
this example and with God’s grace, there 
may be many more “valiant women” it 


whom husbands, children and_ the 


Church can greatly rejoice. 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





T THE TIME of year when the giving 
A and receiving of books are at their 
peak, reprints and new editions come 
into their own. Well-chosen books are 
among the best of gifts, and books which 
have a tradition of acceptance behind 
them make the task of giving easier and 
increase the joy of receiving. 

Perhaps the outstanding reprint of 
the year and one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the enjoy- 
ment and information of the general 
reader is The Shorter Cambridge Me- 
dieval History, rewritten from the parent 
work by C. W. Previte-Orton and pub- 
lished in two lavishly illustrated vol- 
umes by the Cambridge University Press 
($12.50). An idea of the scope of this 
undertaking may be gathered from the 
fact that the first name mentioned is 
that of Constantine the Great and the 
last, Lorenzo de Medici. With a grasp 
of minute and fascinating detail, the 
late Professor Previte-Orton, a renowned 
scholar, rises from particular circum- 
stance to a masterful interrelation of 
civilizations and forces. 

This new edition and abridgement 
happily avoids the bias against the 
Church so patent in the original work. 
Professor Previte-Orton’s conclusion that 
the medieval period was a time of “prog- 
ress in society, government, order and 
organization, laws, the development of 
human faculties, of rational thought, of 
knowledge and experience, of art and 
culture” reflects the new scholarly 
knowledge and appreciation of a great 
period in human history. For the ama- 
teur of history, as well as for the stu- 
dent, these two volumes, with their 300 
instructive and illuminating illustrations, 
provide fruitful material for contempla- 
tion. Their author’s dry humor is an un- 
expected and most welcome bonus in a 
book of this sort. A typical example is 
the comment on Richard III’s murder of 
the Princes in the Tower: “The mur- 
der of young boys went beyond the cus- 
tomary latitude, and thenceforward he 
had few friends.” Here is a book, as Ba- 
con put it, to be chewed and digested. 

Another panoramic view of history, in 
this instance for one single department 
of the arts, is provided by Sheldon Che- 
ney’s The Theatre (Longmans, $8.00), 
a popular account of three thousand 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


years of drama, acting and stagecraft. 
This amply illustrated book first ap- 
peared in 1929; now after several re- 
printings the publisher has brought it 
out in a revised and enlarged edition. 
Mr. Cheney has substituted many new 
illustrations, both drawings and photo- 
graphs, for old ones, and he has thor- 
oughly revised his chapter entitled “Ma- 
chine-Age Developments” and added a 
new chapter entitled “The Theatre in 
Mid-Century.” In this last he deplores 
the fact that “the cheapness of contem- 
porary life has corrupted the house of 
beauty” to the extent that it presents a 
“theatre rationalized and vulgarized.” 


Colin Simkin’s Currier and Ives’ 
America (Crown, $10.00) is another 
splendid recreation of things past. Mr. 
Simkin has chosen 80 prints for full- 
color reproduction on 12 by 16 inch 
pages. The plates are introduced by a 
general commentary which explains the 
lithographic process and traces the for- 
tunes of the famous partnership. Each 
grouping—among them The American 
Homestead, clipper ships, railroad 
scenes, The Four Seasons of Life and 
The Life of a Fireman—is preceded by 
a factual account of publication and dis- 
tribution. The “nostalgia” which Cur- 
rier & Ives prints evoke is amply con- 
firmed by Mr. Simkin’s selection, and 
their historical value is evident too. In 
addition to the impression of a simplic- 
ity and calm in daily life and amuse- 
ments, one catches also a kind of ba- 
ronial opulence in those aspects of Amer- 
ican life which Messrs. Currier and 
Ives encouraged their artists to portray. 

A picture book of another, and no less 
endearing, kind is The Best Cartoons 
from “Punch,” edited by Marvin Rosen- 
berg and William Cole (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.00). This is the perfect gift 
item for just about everybody, for as 
A. P. Herbert observes in the preface, 
“there are no ‘sexy jokes or pictures 
here.” The 250 cartoons in black and 
white, collected “for Americans,” spoof 
psychiatrists, shortages, husbands read- 
ing the paper at breakfast, and other 
contemporary perils. 

Our inexhaustible interest in the 
American scene and the American past 


continues to inspire new editions of clas- 
sics and near-classics. One of the most 
important is the new edition of Democ- 
racy by Henry Adams (Farrar, Straus 
and Young, $3.00). In this significant, 
and hitherto almost inaccessible, novel 
one is brought to an understanding of 
“the great American mystery of democ- 
racy and government” through the eyes 
of a great though disillusioned student 
of America. The social career in Wash- 
ington of the wealthy and serious-mind- 
ed Mrs. Lightfoot Lee is fascinating as 
a narrative and rich in its observations 
on Senators, snobs, and diplomats. 

Democracy, first published in 1879, 
might well be read in association with 
two famous novels which treat the same 
general period. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, now a century old, 
is brought out in a very readable edition 
in the Great Illustrated Classics series 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95) with many illus- 
trations and a commentary by Langston 
Hughes. Stephen Crane’s The Red 
Badge of Courage (World, $1.25), writ- 
ten in 1895, is an account of the Civil 
War by one who never experienced it 
and is still the finest war novel written 
in America. World Publishing Com- 
pany also offers a view of that war by 
one of its chief participants in Personal 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant ($6.00), “the 
matter-of-fact story of an American, an 
ordinary man,” as its editor calls it, and 
yet one of the greatest of war memoirs 
ever written. 

The 1920's are the most recent period 
to enter history, a fact fittingly cele- 
brated by The American Twenties, 
edited by John K. Hutchens (Lippin- 
cott, $5.00). Here, brilliantly intro- 
duced, is a plump anthology which gives 
the quality of the “flavor” of the Twen- 
ties through reprinting short stories by 
Ring Lardner, Hemingway, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and others, poems and light 
verse, Eugene O’Neill’s play “The Em- 
peror Jones,” and magazine articles 
which demonstrate that the Twenties 
“brought to a decisive end America’s 
status as a literary colony.” Journalistic 
contributions to the era are recalled in 
selections from F.P.A., Mencken, Kin 
Hubbard and in Damon Runyon’s cov- 
erage of the Snyder-Gray murder trial. 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Need for Rebels 
In American Life 


Crowp Cutture, by Bernard Iddings 
Bell. Harper. 159 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Mary 


O’Hanlon, O.P. 


The sub-title of this small volume is “An 
Examination of the American Way of 
Life.” 

What the author forcefully argues 
about American culture and her public 
schools in his first two chapters can be 
acceded to by anyone with sufficient in- 
telligence, education and experience to 
appreciate the present situation. “While 
wealth accumulates in these United 
States, man seems to decay.” 

Doctor Bell uses the term Church, in 
his third chapter, to cover all religions 
or refers to it at times as “organized reli- 
gion”—whether Catholic, Protestant or 
Jewish. Also does he bracket some Prot- 
estants with Catholics when he says: 

. . . American Catholics, both Roman and 

Anglican, have tended to let their worship 

become too polite and perfunctory. To the 

extent they have done this they have failed 


to use their greatest appeal to the religiously 
searching. (p. 115) 


Ellen 


Sister 


Making due allowance for such a serious 
discrepancy in classification there is 
again substantial food for thought in 
this chapter entitled “The Church.” 

In the fourth and last chapter, “The 
Rebels,” Doctor Bell suggests the way in 
which he hopes that life for the masses 
may become as rich, culturally, as it used 
to be for the privileged classes. He en- 
visions a democratic elite of sincere, hon- 
est, well-educated individuals who will 
emerge from the Common People and 
who, by rebelling against the crowd 
domination of bourgeois civilization, will 
bring about a more humane way of 
living. He hopes that when the more 
gifted sons and daughters of the Com- 
mon Man are properly educated for 
leadership they will at the same time as- 
sume great responsibilities. He believes 
that .all of this can be if we raise up 
such rebels as will be willing to pay the 
price which rebels must pay. This he 
explains when he says: 

He who has been freed from crowd dom- 

ination, he who has learned how to live a 


truly human sort of life, which is an art as 
yet for the most part hidden from the eyes 
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of many, must get that straight. The hu- 
manist in a subhumanist culture, the reli- 
gious man in a secularist society, must never 
forget the divine law of noblesse oblige. In 
the brotherhood the strong must love and 
serve the welfare of the weak; the informed 
must love and serve the welfare of the igno- 
rant; the wise must love and serve the wel- 
fare of the foolish; the righteous must love 
and serve the welfare of the wicked; those 
who are freed must love and serve the wel- 

fare of those still enslaved. (p. 152) 

The book is very attractively written 
and well worth a thoughtful reading by 
advanced students, educators and all 
adults who are sincerely concerned 
about the serious situations and alarm- 
ing problems which are the concommit- 
ants of our so-called American way of 
life in the 20th century. 


Foreign Policy Based 

On Global Revolution 

Crrizens oF THE Wor p, by Stringfel- 
low Barr. Doubleday. 285 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Francis X. Steggert 


Whether the Russian menace proves 
transitory or, as Toynbee estimates, con- 
fronts the West for generations, some 
effective plan of action for U.S. foreign 
policy is necessary. The more impetuous 
may urge a war of prevention while 
some optimists are bemused by the myth 
of peaceful co-existence. In Citizens of 
the World Stringfellow Barr prescribes 
what will be an even more unorthodox 
remedy to most Americans. 

Historian and educator, Doctor Barr is 
currently president of the Foundation 
for World Government. His analysis of 
America’s foreign affairs rests upon a 
particularized interpretation of contem- 
porary world tumult. He maintains that 
a global revolution for economic and so- 
cial equality is the central fact of the 
20th century. The nativistic surgings of 
the colonial areas, the agrarian reform 
movements of the East, and the indus- 
trial aspirations of underdeveloped na- 
tions are viewed as manifestations of the 
revolt. 

In very simple terms, Doctor Barr be- 
lieves that there are some two billion 
people outside of the Allied and Russian 
spheres whose immediate concerns are 
bread and machines. Political and eco- 
nomic ideologies are secondary. The 
United States must realize this, must 


stop using economic assistance as a coer. 
cive instrument of policy, and mug 
work with the peoples of the world to 
solve the problem. The United Nations 
has been unable to deal with the situa. 
tion because the U.S. has sabatoged the 
efforts of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

The solution? Barr and the UN. 
council both want an international de. 
velopment authority modeled on the 
T.V.A. to lead the assault on world mis. 
ery. Can a truly international condition 
be met without transcending national 
interests? Can religious, racial, and cul- 
tural understandings be reached while 
countless millions are hungry and dis- 
eased? Can America hide behind a gold 
curtain and hope that Communism will 
wither and die? These are important 
questions. They cannot be avoided. 

Citizens of the World will irritate a 
great many people for Doctor Barr is not 
afraid to speak his mind. It should be 
noted that no brief review can begin to 
suggest the complexity of his arguments. 
His views may be somewhat visionary, 
but they are also highly stimulating. If 
you can put aside your preconceptions, 
and if you are not frightened by the 
citation of Lattimore and Bevan as au- 
thorities, then you may learn a great 
deal from this particular world federal- 
ist—whether you agree with him or not. 


Psychiatry and Religion 

In Mental Treatment 

Errors OF PsycHoruerapy, by Sabas- 
tian de Grazia. Doubleday. 288 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


The subtitle on the jacket states this 
book to be “an analysis of the errors of 
psychiatry and religion in the treatment 
of mental illness.” It is a severe and well 
documented critique of the current 
views on mental treatment and the gen- 
eral ideas underlying it. These ideas are, 
of course, not the prerogative of psy- 
chiatrist or psychologists; they form part 
of the prevailing mentality and are effec- 
tive in the evaluation of psychotherapy 
on the part of the public as well as in 
the attitude of the religious denomina- 
tions. The author is mainly concerned 
with neurosis, though it sometimes 
seems as if he were to consider all men- 
tal diseases as basically of the same kind. 
In this regard, he goes too far, as he 
does in his under-valuation of the bodily 
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aspects of the problem. What he has to 
gy on neurosis and related troubles, 
however, is to a large part justified and 
deserves careful consideration. 

His standpoint may be summarized 
thus: there are two approaches to the 
problems of neurosis; one is that of mod- 
em psychotherapy and it is one of “tol- 
eration,” that is, one which refrains from 
ll moral judgment; the other is that of 
“forgiveness” which realizes the moral 
evil in human conduct but forgives it 
and thereby reconciles man with God 
and the community. The latter is essen- 
tially the religious viewpoint, and the 
author has to say much in praise of it. 
A large amount of factual material is 
worked into the pattern of this book; 
there are more than forty pages of notes. 
It is but a minor defect that several 
works, chiefly of foreign writers, have 
not been consulted, although some of 
them might have been found to confirm 
certain statements of the author. Neu- 
tosis appears to Dr. de Grazia as a “moral 
disorder.” Hence, it is not enough that 
the origin of the abnormal behavior and 
subjective suffering of the neurotic be 
uncovered; he must be shown the right 
way. Psychotherapy without authority is 
fundamentally impossible. Those psy- 
chiatrists who believe to have laid aside 
all authority deceive themselves. In one 
way or the other they exercise authority, 
often not to the true good of either the 
individual or the community. Authority 
must be legitimate, founded on an ob- 
jective moral order of which God is the 
origin and the community the exponent. 


This brief summary gives but an in- 
complete picture of the wealth of facts 
and ideas contained in this book. One 
may not always agree with the author; 
his views on religion may appear, here 
and there, questionable. But it is a 
thoughtful and timely work. A reap- 
praisal of modern psychiatry has to be 
made. If one considers that the number 
of “maladjusted” people is steadily grow: 
ing, that there are millions of neurotics, 
that all psychology and modern educa- 
tion notwithstanding there is a mount- 
ing flood of criminality, one is truly 
grateful to the author for his outspoken 
and provocative words. This is a book 
that not only psychiatrists ought to read 
~whether they will profit thereby, is an- 
other question—but also all those who 
are concerned with problems of conduct 
and morality. Priests and educators, par- 
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ents and counsellors may gain new in- 
sights. It is, indeed, high time that 
“treatment” be restricted and education 
reinstated, that the tolerant attitude be 
abandoned, because it is in truth not one 


of tolerance, which presupposes an ob- 


jective standard, but one of indifference 
which ultimately does away with the 
distinction of good and evil. 


300 Case Histories of 

American Ex-Communists 

REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COoMMU- 
nist, by Morris L. Ernst and David 
Loth. Holt. 240 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]. 


This is a composite portrait of the Amer- 
ican Communist made from 300 case 
histories of themselves supplied by 300 
ex-Communists. What manner of man 
is he? | am free to confess that I met 
several major surprises as I eagerly raced 
through this book. And now I am not 
nearly so much afraid. I still fear com- 
munism, but I no longer fear the Amer- 
ican Communist—except that little hard 
core of professionals at the top and cen- 
ter. They will always be dangerous men. 

Nearly all American Communists are 
unhappy intellectuals of the middle or 
upper classes from broken or unhappy 
homes and the victims of secularism in 
education. It is pathetic to see how in 
almost every case they were starved for 


‘love and companionship. They were or- 


phans who merely wanted to belong. So 
strong was their urge to serve the wel- 
fare of others unselfishly that I am con- 
vinced that many of them, had they 
been Catholics, might have become 
priests or religious, perhaps foreign mis- 
sionaries. 

I think my biggest surprise was to 
discover that most of these people spend 
most of their time trying to get out of 
the Communist Party. They are held 
prisoners by their own fear of reprisals 
from the party. They know that the 
vengeance of the party will follow them 
wherever they go. They will lose one 
job after another, they will lose one 
friend after another, they will be ex- 
cluded by one circle after another as it 
is revealed that they are ex-Communists. 
It is a worse stigma than ex-convict. It 
is a good example of “excommunication” 
in operation by society. 

People who join the Communist Party 
are very soon disillusioned. From one- 
third to one-half of the members quit 
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every year. For every one member in the 
party there are 20 who have left the 
party. Almost: all under 30 years of age 
would quit tomorrow if the quitting 
were made easy by the rest of us. The 
authors advise us to do this by not out- 
lawing completely the Communist Par- 
ty, and thus driving it underground, and 
by being ready above all to receive back 
again into our society the prodigal sons 
who want only to return to their father’s 
house. The authors say: “The thesis of 
this book is that the people of the 
United States cannot wisely and suc- 
cessfully combat communism in this 
country unless they understand com- 
munists.” 


When Communists 

Came into China 

No Secret Is Sare, by Mark Tennien. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. 270 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Harold Marten 

In November, 1949, at the Blue Cloud 


Mission, near Shumkai in Southern 
China, Father Mark Tennien watched 
the last of the retreating Nationalist 
troops pass by and then for three days 
he waited in the almost deserted coun- 
tryside for the arrival of the Communist 


army. Under the new government his 
life became an attempt to exist despite 
a steady stream of harassment. After a 
year of this he was placed under arrest 
in his house, from which, unknown to 
the Communists, he had a clear view of 
the meetings and trials which were held 
in the Mission chapel. Three months in 
prison, most of the time in a cell with 
40 other prisoners, were required for his 
Communist course of indoctrination in 
the new way of life. Then six months 
more under house arrest passed before 
his request to leave China was granted. 


As Father Tennien tells the story of 
his personal experiences he also gives a 
picture of how the Communists take 
over a country. Spying, confiscation, 
physical and mental torture, and murder 
are used in an endless variety of pat- 
terns with the result that relatively few 
men hold vast numbers under their 
sway. Father Tennien knows the pat- 
terns and he knows the men who apply 
them. Many recent books on personal 
experiences in the Communist countries 
have an air of unreality about them be- 
cause the agents of Communism are 
presented as literally inhuman monsters; 
Father Tennien’s account is notably dif- 


ferent from these. The Communists }e 
describes are, if anything, more fright. 
ening than the “monsters” because the 
author makes no effort to hide or deny 
what good they have done and wha 
good is in them. Because the reader real. 
izes finally that these are actually hy. 
man beings doing the deeds described, 
the impact of this book is double strong 
and convincing: it should find the wide 
audience that Father ‘Tennien’s Chung 
king Listening Post had in 1945, 


Finland as Guide 
For Free Peoples 


Heroic Fintanp, by David Hinshaw, 
Putnam. 306 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Richard ]. Houk 


The distinguished American biographer 


David Hinshaw became actively inter 
ested in Finland in 1945. As a member 
of the American Friends Service Com 
mittee he was partly responsible for the 
commendable relief work undertaken by 





the Quakers in Finnish Lapland after 
World War II: A visit to Finland in 
1946 took him to all parts of the devas 
tated republic and brought him into con- 
tact with men and women of all classes. 
This splendid volume is one result of his 
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interest in that country, since his “hope 
is that the case history of free Finland’s 
successful record of withstanding Com- 
munist brigandage may serve as a guide 
for the peoples of the free world.” ‘The 
other equally worthy result of his inter- 
est was his successful effort to persuade 
the Federal Government to apply the 
entire amount of Finland’s World War 
| debt payments to scholarships and 
other facilities which would benefit Fin- 
nish-American understanding. 

All that the average American knows 
of Finland is that it always has been 
faithful in paying these debts and, per- 
haps, that it is located on the north- 
western border of the U.S.S.R. What 
type of Europeans are these Finns who 
refuse to follow the example of larger, 
richer nations in repudiating their debts? 
What limits the greatness of a poor na- 
tion whose population equaling that of 
Chicago met last September the final 
payment of Soviet war reparations 
amounting to $600,000,000? Who better 
knows the “blessings” of Communist 
civilization than the 420,000 Finnish 
refugees who, when their region was 
ceded to the Soviet Union by the Peace 
Treaty of 1947, abandoned all their land 
and possessions and left behind only 19 
persons willing to accept Soviet citizen- 
ship? 

Heroic Finland, at once comprehen- 
sive and yet never a textbook, success- 
fully answers these questions with the 
latest information on all the important 
aspects of Finnish life. The book covers 
the political problems internal and ex- 
ternal, educational and artistic achieve- 
ments, social welfare and medical ac- 
tivities, and the famed sports of the 
Finns. It also discusses frankly the con- 
sequences of Finland’s heroic defense 
against Soviet aggression in 1939-40 and 
1941-45. Incidentally, Hinshaw  dis- 
cusses the shameful American policy to- 
ward Finland in her bloody struggles, 
making manifest one little-known result 
of Communist infiltration into the State 
Department. He concludes his sympa- 
thetic study of Finland with sketches of 
many of her leading personalities, in- 
cluding of course world-acclaimed Jean 
Sibelius. 

Geography has been brutal to Finland 
both in the paucity of her natural re- 
sources and the location of her boun- 
daries. This study of Finland is a tale 
of triumph over geography. But it is 
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Illustration from “No Secret Is Safe” 


Mrs. Chung came to ask for prayers 
when her husband was liquidated 


much more. It is the truthful account 
of an honorable nation. That the United 
States should have Finland’s friendship 
is something for national pride—truly 
honorable nations are scarce in this 
atomic age! 


Island That Mixes 
Litanies and Voodoo 


Hartt: Hich Roap to ApvENTURE, by 
Hugh B. Cave. Holt. 306 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


Hugh Cave is a man with a lively spark 
of adventure. His book gives interesting 
evidence that there is more to the island 
of Haiti than the tourist mecca, Port-au- 
Prince. Much of the island is still in a 
state of natural, primitive beauty, and 
can be reached only by jeep or camion, 
a native open bus. There are trails over 
which “the jeep struggled like an ant in 
a rock pile,” to quote the author. 

In describing his adventures in living 
on the island with his wife and two 
sons, the author gives interesting side- 
lights on the Haitian people and the 
history of Haiti. There are many amus- 
ing anecdotes and even recipes for 
Haitian dishes for the gourmet. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs 
by the author. 

There are thrilling chapters on voodoo 
as practiced by the natives, and what 
“zombies” are supposed to be. Many of 
the peasants are Catholics who still cling 


to primitive religious practices, and it is 
not uncommon for them to mix their 
voodo dances, rites and incantations with 
hour-long recitations of Hail Marys and 
litanies to the saints. A Catholic priest 
told Mr. Cave sadly that it will be a 
long hard task to rid the Haitian peasant 
of his superstitions—a matter of years 
and education. 

The book will also serve well as a 
guidebook for the traveler. The author 
tells you how to get to Haiti, how to 
bring your car, what documents are 
necessary, what clothes to bring, what 
Haitian money is in terms of dollars and 
cents, and the names and prices of ho- 
tels, pensions, restaurants and night 
clubs. 

Whether arm chair traveler or pros- 
pective visitor to Haiti, the reader will 


find the book fascinating. 


18th Century Thought 

For the 20th Century 

Catuouic Poxrrica, THoucut, 1789- 
1848, edited by Bela Menczer. New- 
man. 205 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


It should occasion no surprise that Cath- 
olic political writers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries took a jaundiced view of the 
French Revolution. Joseph de Maistre, 
Vicomte de Bonald and Chateaubriand 
wrote great commentaries on the events 
of 1789-93. All three were written 
abroad and were influenced by, and to a 
great extent inspired by, Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution. 

De Maistre openly called for a return 
to the great tradition of the theologians 
who see the problem of human govern- 
ment as one entirely subordinated to the 
will of God, politics as a branch of the- 
ology, and Providence as the only ac- 
ceptable explanation of history. 

According to Boland, the safeguard 
against the misuse of power does not lie 
in institutions to curb power, as the 
liberals thought, but in the ethical lim- 
itations of power set by the religious con- 
science. 

Chateaubriand lamented the deteri- 
oration in the moral order. Our appre- 
hension of good and evil, he declared, 
grows dim as our intelligence becomes 
more enlightened. Our conscience con- 
tracts as our ideas broaden. Society, he 
thought, would certainly perish. Liberty, 
which might have saved the world, will 
not work because it has cut itself off 
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from religion. Order, which could have 
insured continuity, cannot be firmly es- 
tablished because the present anarchy of 
thought prevents it. 

How timely all this sounds! If society 
has not perished, we are nevertheless 
well acquainted with disaster. We do 
not despair because, like Chateaubriand, 
we have not abandoned that Christian 
hope which is more lasting than time 
itself and stronger than disaster. 

Hope is also the message of other 
writers in this valuable political anthol- 
ogy. Von Schlegel, Metternich, Juan 
Donoso Cortes, Balmes and Veuillot con- 
stantly defined the role which the 
Church must play in the political as 
well as in the social life of the world. 

We should become better acquainted 
with the great Catholic masters of po- 
litical philosophy. This collection of rep- 
resentative passages from the works of 
those who thought deeply about the 
problem of authority and liberty is a 
timely text of political wisdom that our 
positivist age needs very badly. 


Religious Sects 
In History of U.S. 


RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AmeEricAN CuttureE, by William 
Warren Sweet. Scribners. 338 pp. 
$3.50. 

Review by Rev. George J]. Undreiner 
Here is an example of compact writing: 
nine chapters teem with information 
concerning principally the Protestant 
churches in America, and the 18 pages 
of selected bibliography indicate the vast 
amount of work and reading behind the 
volume. 

The first four chapters treat, in sepa- 
rate subdivisions, the various religious 
bodies—Congregationalist and Presby- 
terian, Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, 
Dunker, Dutch Reformed, Quaker, 
Moravian, Mennonite, the German 
Churches and the Roman Catholic—in 
regard to their attitudes to the revolu- 
tionary war and their political allegiance 
which was determined largely by their 
religious convictions. Included in these 
chapters is the problem of organization 
or re-organization which confronted the 
churches as a result of the gaining of 
independence and the simultaneous 
breaking of most of the ties with the 
Old World. The impact of the various 
churches upon the steadily advancing 
frontier is also treated. 
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Drawing of A. A. Milne 


by Kari Soumalainen 


The function of moral courts that the 
churches performed on the frontier in 
the interests of civilization and ordinary 
morality is described in the fifth chapter, 
while the following chapter deals with 
the salutary and powerful role of educa- 
tion in sowing the seeds of culture. Col- 
lege founding is pronounced a frontier 
phenomenon, and we learn that church 
colleges dominated the scene until the 
Civil War. The American college move- 
ment and the rise of theological sem- 
inaries are briefly sketched. Regarding 
the rise of the latter in the West, the 
author fails to mention the Catholic con- 
tribution. The first Catholic seminary 
beyond the Alleghenies antedates even 
the foundation of Bexley Hall at Ken- 
yon College in 1824. 

The three final chapters are devoted 
respectively to the new sects resulting 
from a rebellion against Calvinism, to 
the missionary activities of the various 
Protestant churches, and to the rise of 
the frontier utopias. 


Past, Present and Future 
Of the English Language 


Tue Story oF Encuisn, by Mario Pei. 
Lippincott. 381 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


This is a work on the past, present and 
future of the English language, written 
by a linguistic scholar of the first mag- 
nitude who has the advantage (and it 
is a distinct advantage) of not being a 
native speaker of English. It is, further- 
more, the work of a polished writer—a 
master of the cultivated, yet colloquial 


English that he himself admires. While 


containing more usable information than 
most textbooks on the development of 
English, it has a sprightly style tha 
makes it more readable than most novel 

Those who have read Doctor Pej; 
splendid Story of Language will find 
that much that is good in the present 
volume has been unabashedly warmed 
over. The Story of English may be cop. 
sidered as a collection of variations on 
theme from The Story of Language. But 
whose fault is that? Certainly, it is not 
Doctor Pei’s. The history, development 
and future of the English language 
make up only a small part of the great 
linguistic field in which he is at home, 

The author is at his best when he is 
working with the raw materials of Eng 
lish—the various “Anglo-Saxon” tongues, 
the Celtic, Danish and much later Nor 





man-Picard. After that, his chosen sub 
ject limits him to Middle and Modem 
English, British versus American Eng 
lish, and regional variations. 

The real difficulty in evaluating this 
book arises from the fact that the author 
has also written The Story of Language, 
to which many of us hope there will be 
a sequel. It is as though a top-notch 
pianist played notably well with one 
hand tied behind his back. We admire 
the performance, but have known lesser 
performers to do as well with the same 
material. 

Let’s hope that Mario Pei returns to 
his true mission of enlightening the 
English-reading public—either through 
more General Linguistics or through par- 
ticularizations that have not already been 
treated. 


Bit of Everything 

By A. A. Milne 

Year In, YEAR Our, by A. A. Milne. 
Dutton. 215 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


With his 70th birthday just around the 
corner, A. A. Milne has gathered to 
gether here a varied and engaging col- 
lection of topics that range from Shake- 
speare to Shaw; from the art of raising 
asparagus to escape literature; from Com- 
munism to the income tax, the atom 
bomb and light verse. These miniature 
essays are, in Mr. Milne’s words, “auto 
biographical tabletalk” or “a calendar of 
ideas” chronologically arranged in chap 
ters from January to December, with 
each topic correlative to its suitable 
month. The result is a happy blending 
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of the humorous and satirical, the seri- 
ous and severe. 

For those whose knowledge of Milne 
dates back to a youthful association with 
Winnie-the-Pooh, or to the fantasy and 
sentiment of his verse for children, Year 
In, Year Out will serve very well as a 
vehicle for reacquaintance. To read the 
book, however, is to realize that Milne’s 
has been a not-so-sentimental journey. 
His touch is generally light, but his 
blandness is illusive. Anyone who, at 
one time or another, has been irked by 
the pedantry and snobbery of certain re- 
searchers in literature, or in the fruits 
thereof, is certain to howl with delight 
over the wonderful spoofing of “The 
Southey Ms.” and the piece on the Ba- 
conians. There are in fact, few, if any, 
of the falsities and pretenses of the hu- 
man comedy which do not come within 
his range of vision. Include the sureness 
of beautifully ordered, unlabored prose 
-the easy reading which “makes curst 
hard writing”—and the result adds up to 
several hours of sheer enjoyment. 


The only jarring note throughout is 
contained in those few pages which set 
forth Mr. Milne’s basic misconception 
concerning the place of the Old Testa- 
ment in Christian life—the myopia 
which reflects a total inability to com- 
prehend any relationship between the 
old law and the new. These pages add 
nothing to an otherwise delightful book. 


The imaginative decorations and head- 
pieces for each chapter are by E. H. 
Shepard, the artist whose earlier col- 
laboration with the author helped to give 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Christopher Robin 
and numerous other Milne creations 
their fragile immortality. 


Affirmation of Reality 

Of Human Knowledge 

MetapnysicaL JourNnat, by Gabriel 
Marcel. Regnery. 344 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 
CP. 


This book may well become a landmark 
in contemporary philosophy. It gives us 
the story of a man who has broken 
through the closed circle of Idealism and 
at the same time has avoided the end- 
less mazes of Empiricism. It is an orig- 
inal source; a book, not about a phil- 
osopher and his philosophy, but by a 
Philosopher, giving us a deep, inside 
view of his approach to philosophy itself. 
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Here we have the frank, intimate rec- 
ord of a philosopher’s continual growth 
toward an understanding and affirmation 
of the validity of human knowledge. 


It is by no means an easy book. Un- 
less one is willing to give the book a 
slow, serious study, and is prepared to 
do some hard, patient thinking, one will 
miss the experience of living from day 
to day with a profound human being 
and his thoughts. 


As the title tells us, the book is in the 
form of a journal. As such, it reflects the 
“existentialist” temper of the predom- 
inant trend in contemporary European 
thought. For, even though Marcel him- 
self repudiates the epithet “existential- 
ism,” as applicable to his philosophy, the 
Journal is his “existential protest against 
exaggerated systematism. And, it might 
be added, the literary form of a journal 
symbolizes Marcel’s purpose in over- 
throwing the hold of Idealism on the 
contemporary mind. As Dr. James Col- 
lins has said: “Thoughts presented 
through the medium of a journal serve 
as a reminder that the individual thinker 
cannot embrace the totality of the real 
in his philosophy, that his reflections are 
constantly open to new incursions of ex- 
perience.” 


What struck me when I finished this 
book, and the appended article on “Ex- 
istence and Objectivity,” was that what 
Marcel finally reaches as the crowning 
insight of his Journal was what St. 
Thomas knew as the starting point for 
his De Veritate. This is not to belittle or 
minimize the contributions of Marcel. 
His cautious and critical affirmation of 
the realism of human knowledge is not 
the end of philosophy, but it is an essen- 
tial part of its beginning. That is why 
I believe it is at least a hopeful sign to 
have such a book as this one come forth 
in our present day philosophical world. 
Ever since the tradition of Idealism, as 





begun by Descartes and consummated in 
Hegel, slammed the door of the mind in 
the face of being, modern man has been 
wondering whether there is anything be- 
yond the door. In this difficult and some- 
times disconcerting book, Gabriel Mar- 
cel shows that there is—simply because 
we can open the door and see. 


The Great Motives 
Of Man’s Actions 


Eruics AND Facts, by J.” Messner. Her- 
der. 327 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 
This is a book of solid scholarship and 


represents a substantial contribution to 
the dignity and worth of neo-scholastic- 
ism. To all of us interested in philoso- 
phy, whether the branch of our work 
be ethics, psychology or sociology, Doc- 
tor Messner has granted an explication 
of why mankind is (to coin a term) 
“ethicable.” This unfolding is accom- 
plished through a study of man’s basic 
impulses as they are revealed by our spe- 
cial fields of study of man—as man, as 
a social being, and as a knowing being. 

In successive chapters we are led 
through an integrated investigation of 
the great motives of human accomplish- 
ment: the sex impulse, the impulse to- 
ward happiness, the impulse toward lib- 
erty, the social impulse and the cogni- 
tive impulse. To synthesize these into 
the good life demands unwavering res- 
olution in the intellect and will, yet “it 
is the creative task of man to attain self- 
fulfillment in his best self out of the un- 
ruly and obstinate raw material of his 
nature.” 

For the philosophers in the Cana 
movement and the Family Life groups, 
the first chapter contains fresh valida- 
tions for the concepts that must guide 
individuals as they fulfill themselves in 
marriage and build their families in 
Christian discipline. In this treatment 
the author introduces as well a long- 
needed survey of that sublimation of the 
sex impulse through which the pathway 
to happiness lies for many people. 

In this chapter, as in all the rest, Doc- 
tor Messner faces squarely the contradic- 
tions that we can see ourselves as these 


. impulses writhe through our consciotis- 


ness. The contradictions he unravels, 
some quite well and others only imper- 
fectly. This is no surprise; some of these 
difficulties we will understand only in 
the light of eternal glory. To his own 
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er 


estimate of these problems as they exist 
and as they must be solved, Messner 
adds those of numerous other authors, 
some of them “on our side” and many 
others of quite opposing points of view. 

This is an orderly and effective book. 
Better still, it is written with good style. 
Finally, it is an understandable book 
both in its subject matter and in its 
handling of that matter. Any one who 
has qualifications in philosophy will find 
it rewarding. 


Christian and Pagan 
Views on Sex Education 
Sex-Cuaracter Epucation, by Rev. 

John A. O’Brien. Macmillan. 212 pp. 

$2.75. . 

Reviewed by Rev. E. C. Herr 
I suppose there may be a need for more 
Catholic books on “explaining the facts 
of life to the young.” But I wonder how 
the rightly famous Father O’Brien of 
Notre Dame could have recommended, 
not to say included in this collection, at 
least two chapters of the book. 

Of the eighteen chapters, seven have 
been written by Father O’Brien—and are 
well written and well thought out. “Par- 
ents,” he insists, “are in the best position 
to unfold these truths Cof life) to their 
children.” His chapters on how and 
when parents are to fulfill this duty are 
well done. The rest of the chapters are 
reprints of magazine articles or pamph- 
lets. Three of these are excellent. Ruth 
Hawthorne Fay’s article from Better 
Homes and Gardens, entitled “I'll Take 
Care of Teaching Sex,” is a normal 
Christian mother’s reaction to the so- 
called sex-education courses introduced 
into many public schools. It is written 


at white heat and should burn away 


much of the silly argumentation on this 
point. “Let’s Tell the Whole Story,” by 
Edward B. Lyman of Fordham Univer- 
sity, is a masterpiece. “Teaching our 
youngsters only the mechanics of the 
sex function,” he writes, “is no more 
guarantee that they will use that func- 
tion in the way its Divine Author in- 
tended than teaching a group of army 
recruits the mechanics of anti-aircraft 
weapons can insure the peace of the 
world.” The script of the excellent “Sex 
Talks by Parents,” which have been re- 
corded by the Christophers, are included 
in the book. An article by Father Lord 
and three from The Reader’s Digest are 
good. 
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But the reprinting of the remaining 
six pamphlets can find little excuse. Fa- 
ther O’Brien says that the volume is “de- 
signed to appeal to people of all faiths” 
and that the “fact remains that a con- 
siderable number of young people have 
little or no religious training and hence 
are not susceptible to ‘religious’ motiva- 
tion. Hence we have sought to appeal 
to such persons on the only grounds on 
which they can be reached, namely, that 
cheating doesn’t pay.” But does this ex- 
cuse including in a “Catholic” book, 
pamphlets written by typical Freudians. 
Imagine a “Catholic” book basing sex 
education on evolution: “Sex ... is a 
development of evolution for the sake 
of better progress. . . . If the world is to 
become better all the time (humanly 
speaking) it is obvious that a system of 
reproduction with only one parent who 
is reproduced almost unchanged in the 
offspring leaves much to be desired. 
Hence, the development of fathers and 
mothers . . . has been most helpful.” 
“The course of civilization has been one 
of progressive departure from the nat- 
ural to the artificial. In this departure 
from the natural to the artificial . .. man 
. .. has developed lust into love.” 


Nor would we expect to find a “Cath- 
olic” book basing morality on feeling: 
“... much harm can be done through 
worry, or in the case of extremely reli- 
gious boys (and religious feeling is fre- 
quently one of the marked characteris- 
tics of boys of this age) through a sense 
of guilt or sin.” And what a condescen- 
sion by the naturalistic author: “One of 
the most effective resistances to them 
(impulses towards incontinence) is a 
thoroughgoing taboo (!) based on deep 
religious feeling.” The italics and paren- 
theses are ours. Other quotations could 
be given. Such tripe should not be in- 
cluded in a book designed to teach fa- 
thers and mothers true principles of sex 
education. 


Sex-Character Education is leveled 
at a Catholic audience; non-Catholics, 
about whom Father O’Brien speaks in 
his foreword, might turn away from it 
as soon as they see the imprimatur. 
Catholics who read the book because of 
advertising in the Catholic press and be- 
cause of the imprimatur should be 
warned of these questionable sections. 
Surely to recommend this book in its 
entirety would be a disservice to our 
Catholic parents. 


Christmas “Encyclopedia” 

Tue Curistmas Book, by Francis X, 
Weiser, S.J. Harcourt, Brace. 188 pp, 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P, 

This is a book intended for the Christ- 


mas trade and with its gay dust jacket 
and illustrations should attract Christmas 
buyers who will probably be getting a 
better bargain than they suspect. The 
imprimatur guarantees that it is accept- 
ably Catholic and the careful reference 
notes and index will satisfy the critical 
reader. The dedication to Georg Von 
Trapp is an indication of the type of its 
contents. The Trapp family has mede 
and is continuing to make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the work of popular: 
izing fine liturgical music and whole- 
some folk song. 

To one who is assembling materials 
for a Christmas program and is trying to 
avoid a hackneyed approach, the book 
offers a wealth of choices. The expres- 
sion is matter of fact, with now and 
then a flash of humor that warms even 
the casual reader. Among the unusual 
chapters is one that includes American 
carols, if you please. It seems that the 
very first American carol was an adapta- 
tion of a sixteenth century folk song 
made for the Huron Indians and recent- 
ly used in at least one collection of 
American carols. A Kentucky mountain 
song contains the startling lines, “Christ 
was born in Bethlehem and Mary was 
his niece.” There are chapters on 
“Breads and Pastries,” on “The Christ- 
mas Dinner” and on “The Battle of the 


_ Mince Pie.” 


In conclusion one might say that this 
little book is really a small encyclopedia 
covering all the important aspects of 
Christmas and many minor ones. 


Wild Horses 


Tue Musranes, by J. Frank Dobie. Lit 
tle, Brown. 376 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by John P. Foley, Jr. 
The good old days for J. Frank Dobie, 


prolific chronicler of southwestern lore, 
were the days of the mustang. That was 
before fences and machines, when “in 
whatever direction (one) traveled, grass 
and water and meat were free. Horses 
to travel on, for those who could catch 
them, were as free as venison.” And the 
mustang thundering across a moonlit 
prairie was the essence of that liberty. 
Dobie, in his panegyric on this horse, 
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writes: “. . . the mustang was the most 
beautiful, the most spirited and the most 
inspiring creature ever to print foot on 
the grasses of America. When he stood 
trembling with fear before his captor . . . 
he had lost what made him so beautiful 
and free. Illusion and reality had alike 
been destroyed.” 

Aside from the ideological and social 
treatment of the mustang, the reader will 
find here an extensive history of the 
horse and a sparkling adventure into 
time. Dobie revitalizes many legends 
and debunks some outlandish fables. 
But, myth or fact, most of his stories are 
topnotch thrillers. ‘There is poetic sweep 
and delight in his accounts of such fab- 
ulous horses as Black Devil, Blue Streak 
and Starface. One marvels at such in- 
comparable men as Bob Lemmons, who 
lived with the herds and eventually 
brought them to capture, and the Indian 
brothers, Siliaco and Sandiego, who 
thought they were horses and ran wild 
with stallions. 


Basic Astronomy 


Insicut into Astronomy, by Leo Mat- 
tersdorf. Lantern Press. 223 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 

In this study of the heavens we go first 
to the moon and become acquainted 
with its physical properties, the impos- 
sibility of life as we know it on its sur- 
face, and the significance of the titles 
given it by various peoples throughout 
the centuries. 

The chapters on the stars are perhaps 
the most interesting of all. We learn 
how the stars are classified, something 
of their tremendous sizes, their distances 
from us and from each other, and what 
instruments and methods are used in 
gathering these data. The section on the 
application of our knowledge of the 
stars to the science of navigation is well 
done, and ought to stir the hearts of em- 
bryo navigators. 

The remaining chapters on eclipses, 
tides, time-keeping and the seasons are 
exceptionally fine, and they alone make 
this small volume a good reference for 
any bookshelf. Leo Mattersdorf, presi- 
dent of the Amateur Astronomers Asso- 
ciation, seems ever mindful of the difh- 
culties of the amateur so that even those 
readers who lack as much as a nodding 
acquaintance with a telescope or other 
astronomical instruments will find this 


book satisfying. 
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I AM NOT unusually bilious this month. 
It’s just that every time I read or hear 
of Ernest Hemingway being called “Pap- 
py,” my stomach rebels. . . . And I am 
not trying to be dificult when I main- 
tain that The Old Man and the Sea is 
a good fishing yarn, if you happen to 
like fishing yarns, and no more. Only 
goes to show how hard up we are when 
supposedly mature critics drool over 
what would be considered a fine story, 
but no epic, from any other pen. 

Best crack I’ve heard in weeks: “Sure 
he has an open mind—open at both 
ends.” . . . How do you explain the fa- 
vorable reviews in at least two Catholic 
magazines of the most nauseating and 
foul book of the year, U.S.A. Confiden- 
tial? I can’t . . . I like this one from 
Arnold Lunn: “Where there is no vi- 
sion, the people perish; where there is 
television, the vision fades.” .. . It will 
be all the same with me if newspapers 
declare a moratorium on stories about 
trapped cats, soldiers in Korea receiving 
draft board notices, professors sounding 
off with publicity-designed statements 
about love, Christmas trees still standing 
in July awaiting the return of GI’s from 
overseas, little tikes who get caught in 
fences, escaped canaries and he-men 
who swim in Lake Michigan in Decem- 
ber. 

If you are feeling optimistic about the 
state of our nation mull this statistic for 
a bit: between 50 and 60 million comic 
books are now sold every month com- 
pared with 10 million monthly in 1940. 
. . . For those who don’t mind life on 
the grim side I recommend The Card- 
board Giants by Paul Hackett, a book 
for the few to be sure, but what a book. 

And if you don’t like Evelyn 
Waugh’s Men at Arms how can we still 
be friends? 

Did you ever read that fine modern 
classic, Twenty Years A’Growing by 
Maurice O'Sullivan? If it doesn’t make 
you want to sing and dance and act like 
a gay, carefree youth again, rigor mortis 
has set in. Or maybe, God forbid, you 
just don’t have an Irish soul. . . . What- 
ever has happened to the much-touted, 


STOP PUSHING! 
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long-awaited novel by J. F. Powers? Or 
shouldn’t I ask. . . . Which reminds me, 
I can’t hold my breath much longer for 
the rumored, or is threatened the precise 
word, expose of Chicago by Joe Dever. 
. .. It seems to me that Budenz has said 
at least three times everything he has to 
say and is now repeating himself over 
and over and over and over and over. 


Perhaps if the editors of “AD” had 
the slightest notion of why they started 
a new magazine or what they’were try- 
ing to accomplish they might have found 
an audience. If they had any idea as to 
what it was all about, you couldn’t tell 
it from their magazine. . . . Let’s agree 
that one silly title a year is plenty: My 
Hay Ain’t In was bad enough, but it 
takes a poor second to My Pants When 
I Die. Or am I being captious? . . . One 
of my favorite words is “flibbertigibbet” 
but seldom can I use it, though I am 
often tempted. 


A dust jacket, I always understood, is 
supposed to be functional. Why then 
do people complain when it fulfills its 
function? I belong to the school that 
discards dust jackets when a book goes 
on the library shelf. . . . Some of the 
most gracious and many of the most can- 
tankerous letters I receive come from 
seminarians. . . . Is there anything more 
patronizing than gratuitous references to 
“little people,” meaning, I suppose, poor 
slobs that ain’t too bright. . . . It is con- 
sidered poor form to ask a bookseller, at 
the end of his long and profound anal- 
ysis of a new book, “Have you read it?” 

Don’t quote me, but I think the com- 
ing Spring will see more good Catholic 
books than we have been blessed with 
for some time. . . . Whenever I catch 
myself being unusually pompous about 
trends in the book world I remember my 
reaction to The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain—“It’s a fine book but it will never 
sell.” . . . How do you explain the fact 
that six months have gone by since the 
last announcement of a new plan to pro- 
duce Catholic paper reprints and rev- 
olutionize the Catholic book industry? 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Ranks with Best Fiction 
Of the American Frontier 


Tue Bounty Lanps, by William Don- 
ohue Ellis. World. 492 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Robust and rugged, the frontier of the 
early 1800’s was the end of the rainbow 
in the fullest meaning of the words: for 
all, a vision of hope; for many, a real- 
ity of heart-break and disillusion. For 
Thomas Woodbridge, pivotal character 
in The Bounty Lands by William Don- 
ohue Ellis, it was a ceaseless struggle not 
merely against the elements, but partic- 
ularly against the land-sharks of the 
East, his father-in-law one of the biggest, 
who were fleecing the owners of the 
bounty land warrants that had been is- 
sued by the young government for mili- 
tary service in the Revolution. 

Within Tom Woodbridge there was 
an even more significant struggle: the 
adjusting of his fiercely independent 
spirit first to the demands of the primi- 
tive, communal life in Mesopotamis, 
Ohio, and then to the inevitable devel- 
opment of a democratic society of laws, 
taxes and paper money. 

Within this broad theme author Ellis 
integrates a bevy of intriguing charac- 
ters, like Seth Gorsham the Episcopalian 
minister on horseback, Jonathan Blair 
the slick-tongue lawyer from the East, 
Slovar Navarre the champion of the 
squatters, and even the father-in-law 
Elnathan Shuldane whom Ellis’s artistic 
restraint keeps from slipping into a mel- 
odramatic villain. Integrated, too, is a 
rich chronicle of frontier life with its 
smells of fresh-cut wood and open 
hearths; its pains of sinews and muscle, 
as they carve cabins and fortunes out of 
stubborn soil and forests; its terror and 
fear of Indian raids and reprisals. 

The intricate network of incident and 
plot, of character and atmosphere is set 
in motion when Tom Woodbridge sets 
off from Massachusetts for the Ohio 
frontier with his father’s land warrant 
in hand and two Bedford pigs in his 
cart, stolen from Elnathan Shuldane for 
whom Tom and his father had toiled as 
sharecroppers. 

In spite of Shuldane’s machinations 
to bring Tom back to harness, Tom not 
only realizes full value for his warrant 
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in Ohio, but even persuades Shuldane’s 
daughter Veronica to share his crude life 
of a cabin in the wilderness, a passion 
for developing a new strain of pigs on 
the frontier, and, most provoking, his 
own maverick disposition. 

Author Ellis has created an epic-size 
historical narrative of rare depth and 
authenticity. It rings true, like good steel 
on flint. Tom Woodbridge is a convinc- 
ing character, much more so than 
Cooper’s Leather-Stocking: Tom is a 
rock-hard reality, not a romantic ideal- 
ization. The Bounty Lands is conceived 
and executed with a sureness and skill 
that places it with the finest fiction ever 
done about the early American frontier. 


Men and Animals 

In African Jungle 

Tue Curve AND THE Tusk, by Stuart 
Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. 272 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


In the constant clatter of authors’ in- 
vestigating the materialistic crust we 
call modern civilization there are al- 
ways a few who, despairing of break- 
ing through, flee to the ends of the earth 
where the crust has not yet formed or 
is a good deal thinner. It is a move in 
the right direction, an attempt to get at 
the simple truths that are the spiritual 
basis of reality. But it is also a sign of 





William Donohue Ellis: Like steel on flint 


weakness—an admission.of defeat in the 
author's major task of penetrating the 
life of his own time and place. 


Steinbeck made the flight in The 
Pearl; Hemingway in his Old Man and 
the Sea. Stuart Cloete makes it in The 
Curve and the Tusk. When the world 
that man has made looks senseless, deep. 
er and purer meanings seem to loom ip 
the world of absolute nature or on the 
fringe-land where the world of nature 
and the world of man meet. 

Stuart Cloete’s story is very simple, as 
such stories usually are. Two ancient 
elephants live in the African jungle, 
They are titans in size and age—and 
they are man-killers. Legends among the 
natives have made them more than hu- 
man. Two native lovers live in the world 
of the fringe-land. They are Christians 
still gripped by their heritage of pagan 
superstition. Love comes to them in the 
town but they are destined to die in the 
jungle. Two famous hunters live in the 
world of the whiteman. One is old and 
waiting for the grave. The other is in 
his prime. Both have found their fame, 
their joy and their livelihood in the 
jungle. 

The native couple is forced back to 
the jungle to make reparation for an un- 
intentional violation of an ancient taboo. 
In the jungle they are killed by the 
elephants. And in the jungle the hunt 
ers pursue and kill the mammoth beasts 
but not without the younger man losing 
his life. The old man, who alone was 
seeking death, remains alive. Once more 
the cycle of life and death through the 
relentless march of nature has been com- 
pleted. 

The author swells this simple tale into 
a 272-page book with much intriguing 
jungle lore and more poetic philosophiz- 
ing. As an authority on the African jum 
gle Mr. Cloete tells us almost as much 
about elephants as Melville told us 
about wales in Moby Dick. As a phi 
losopher Mr. Cloete makes some acute 
observations about human nature and 
gets in some clever digs at “civilized’ 
man’s stupid prejudices. But most of his 
poetic philosophizing is an unending 
chant on how nature is all of a piece 
with everything nourishing itself on 
everything else and in the end serving 
to nourish everything else. 

In a prefatory note Mr. Cloete tells 
us he feels “that the religion of life goes 
beyond pantheism and hedonism, into 4 
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mystic worship of ecology.” Hearing the 
quthor chant over and over again that 
everything eats, generates, dies and is 
eaten may convince some that they can 
“worship ecology” (some stunt, if you 
ask me!); it may even make them feel 
that they are plunging into some sort of 
religious truth. ‘The majority (praised be 
common sense!) will read the story for 
its jungle and elephant lore and, per- 
haps, thank God for making so many 
marvelous creatures. 


Truly Christian Story 

For Christmas Reading 

One Rep Rose For CuristMmas, by Paul 
Horgan. Longmans, Green. 96 pp. 
$1.75. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Now it can be hoped that the book for 
Christmas may be something other than 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. Too long 
have Christians fallen back on its frank- 
ly humanitarian message to the neglect 
of a genuinely Christian theme. This, 
Paul Horgan has given us in his small 
novel, so short that it can be easily read 
at one sitting, preferably on Christmas 
day. 

For here is a real Christmas story, laid 
in a Catholic orphanage presided over 
by the authoritarian but intensely hu- 
man Mother Seraphim. The action takes 
place on two successive Christmases: 
first when the night sky is licked by 
greedy flames fed from a dormitory wing 
while the shivering children watch, 
shepherded by Mother Seraphim’s be- 
loved twin sister, who dies as a result of 
the exposure. The second Christmas ter- 
minates a year that Mother Seraphim 
has spent in an agonizing fight against 
her hatred for the suspected incendiary, 
Kathie, an adolescent epitome of such 
physical and moral repulsiveness as to 
be a type rather than a flesh-and-blood 
character. The conflict of the story, 
though apparently centering around 
their mutual antagonism, is really psy- 
chological—in the good Mother’s own 
soul. The struggle reaches its climax on 
the second Christmas when, embold- 
ened to ask a pledge of her sister’s pres- 
ent beatitude in the form of a red rose 
from Heaven, she receives just that from 
—of all celestial messengers—Kathie. It 
requires the wise old bishop to make the 
nun realize that, while she rejects the 
sign because she despises its bearer, she 
herself in her pride also declines to re- 
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Paul Horgan: A rose for a sign 


ceive the real message of Christmas. For 
even Kathie is all Humanity to whom 
on this very day Christ gave Himself. 
Moreover, the Christmas spirit is not the 
mere acceptance of even this truth; it is 
an implementation of love by “the small 
separate act with which we must begin 

. until we make a whole lifetime” of 
re-incarnating in our own milieu that 
infinite Love, who is also a Person. 

Then takes place the real miracle of 
this second Christmas day, when Mother 
Seraphim discovers that “merciful pow- 
ers were forcing her to know herself in 
a final humility.” And here at last is a 
well written novel, modern in theme 
and setting, of startling timeliness in its 
message. May it soon replace those vacu- 
ously sentimental stories of questionable 
theological content or of frankly pagan 
appeal only too popular today. 


Budapest Under Seige 

A Crown For Asues, by Teresa Kay. 
Bruce. 321 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Rosaire, O.P. 


This is a touching story, told against a 
background of Nazi retreat from Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and Russian occupation 
of the city. Marianna Maday, of an aris- 
tocratic Hungarian family, has used 
painting and sculpture to give expression 
to the idol of her dreams, a Jewish mu- 
sician with whom she came briefly in 
contact five years before. An air raid on 
the city forces her to seek shelter in the 
home of Steven and Elizabeth Baky, a 
famous music instructor and his wife. 
Here Marianna meets the Jewish musi- 
cian, who is disguised as a priest, “Fa- 





ther Michael.” A delicate situation arises 
and the author handles it skilfully and 
satisfactorily. 

As the Russian seige on the city tight- 
ens, housing and food grow increasingly 
scarce. The encroachment of soldiers and 
their brutality become a menace to all. 
In this tense atmosphere, the story comes 
to a logical denouement—the fulfillment 
of Marianna’s own philosophy. It is 
Elizabeth Baky, however, who strikes the 
key note of the story: “We are all of us 
alone, alone with the loving God. There 
is no shield but faith . . . our only de- 
fense is love. . . . His banner over us is 
love.” 

Teresa Kay, the author, is to be com- 
plimented for her concise and vivid de- 
scriptions, her restraint, and above all 
for her character delineation. She writes 
most convincingly of events of which 
she was an eyewitness; according to the 
dust jacket, the name Teresa Kay is a 
pen name used to avoid reprisals against 
loved ones still in Soviet-dominated 
Hungary. She is a gifted writer, and 
more of her work would be welcome. 
This first novel of hers can be recom- 
mended to all classes of readers. 


“Gay and True Story 

Of Domestic Suburbia” 

It’s DiFFERENT FoR A Woman, by Mary 
Jane Ward. Random House. 246 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Ellen F. Owens 
It's Different for a Woman is another 
“gay and true to life story of domestic 
suburbia” guaranteed to produce a mood 
of morbid pessimism in any thoughtful 
reader. The unabashed amorality of the 
characters, reflecting truly enough the 
attitude of a large segment of our pop- 
ulation, is depressing. 

Sally Cutter’s family no longer has 
an immediate need for her. Now, in her 
mid-forties, she wonders if she has lived 
as fully as she might. While she is day- 
dreaming over the unfulfilled possibil- 
ities of her pre-marriage romances, her 
husband’s old flame returns in person. 
A sub-plot, no doubt introduced for the 
purpose of pointing out the timelessness 
of Sally’s problems, relates the tale of 
her grandmother's long concealed affair 
with a famous poet, Adam Levering. 
Representing the current generation, 
Tess, the beautiful daughter, leads her 
reluctant and unpleasant young doctor 
to the altar by way of triste in a divorced 
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friend’s apartment. All this is brought 
together in a confused central theme 
which indicates that such actions when 
performed by women are the pecadillos 
in an ultimate pattern of conservative 
respectability. As Granny says, “It’s dif- 
ferent for a woman.” 

With a little wit and no penetration 
Miss Ward presents the upper middle 
class scene. Her characters are the paper 
doll people of magazine fiction. A 20- 
year-old temptation to fornication, and 
a 50-year-old adultery are not even spicy. 
The flatness, the sterility, the dullness 
which usually mark novels in which 
there is no sense of sin afflicts this one. 


Immigrant Families 

Struggle for Wealth 

Tue Burip-Up, by William Carlos Wil- 
liams. Random House. 335 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard Reuland 
This is a story of an immigrant family 
in early 20th century America. It is sim- 
ply and ably told, an accurate portrayal 
of life and conditions at that time. 

Joe and Gurlie Stecher and their three 
children are confronted by the same 
problems that faced so many others in 
similar circumstances. Gurlie not only 








accepted them, but set about doing 
something about them. She was not con- 
tent to settle for the usual lot of the 
newcomer to a strange country, but ded- 
icated herself to the achievement of suc- 
cess, which to her was money and high 
social position. 

As the story unfolds, it really belongs 
to Gurlie. Her drive, and sometimes her 
greed, bring the family financial secur- 
ity and social prominence. And as things 
happen in the story, Gurlie usually can 
be found at their source. 

Gurlie is an earthy character, one who 
pleases you one minute and gets on your 
nerves the next. Her desire for prom- 
inence and power sometimes shows the 
courage and determination of pioneer 
Americans, and at other times her greed 
makes her quite distasteful. 

She constantly strives for social bet- 
terment and for progress for her family. 
And in so doing she doesn’t let things 
stand in her way. Her concept of good 
means material gain, and what is good is 
whatever advances her and her family 
along the path to her goal of wealth. 

Her husband, who owns a successful 
printing business is a capable person, 
much more moderate than his wife. But 
in the end, when little but the material 





exists for them, he goes over to Gurlie’s 
side. 

Mr. Williams tells his story well and 
in detail. There is clarity and power in 
his style that keeps the reader with the 
story to the end. 


People of India 

Emerging from Past 

House oF Eartu, by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Westminster. 309 pp. $3.50, 


Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


From its dramatic opening scene to the 
final sweeping close, House of Earth is 
the story of the young Hindu Roshan. 
With fine sensitivity the author sketches 
in detail the emergence to conscious 
awareness of the infant; the abandon 
and joy of the child, motherless but 
loved and cared for by an elder sister, 
and the spirited questioning of young 
manhood. 

Although the novel is set in India 
of today, that period which saw the lit 
tle holy many, Gandhi, drawing to him- 
self so many followers from all castes, 
the life and thought portrayed might 
well be back ten centuries. Occasionally 
there are sallies into The City—some 
made to supply the much needed 
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money; others, to learn revolutionary 
doctrines—yet the men and women of 
the villages are never able to break the 
barriers of the caste system. 


After the death of his wife and son, 
Roshan too goes to The City, he scarcely 
knows why. He is not a visionary, nor a 
revolutionary; but he has vision, and 
revolution against injustice is constant 
in his soul. The habits, the customs, the 
taboos of centuries are slow in dying, 
particularly the fear of being contam- 
inated by an Untouchable. Always, how- 
ever, Roshan’s questing nature keeps 
him in search of something which he 
himself can not quite define. Is it knowl- 
edge? Is it truth? Finally, Christian love, 
lived by a missionary, his wife and the 
beautiful Kamala, an Untouchable and 
a Christian, brings him to the realiza- 
tion that one must love; that the absence 
of love is the greatest barrier in human 
relations. 


The ignorance, the superstition, the 
filth in which these people live would 
be revolting were it not for the fact that 
the author has succeeded in portraying 
conditions in such a way that one is 
moved to pity rather than to disgust— 
pity for a people who seem unable to 
struggle against the superstitions and the 
injustices which are a part of their ex- 
istence. 


The story is well told, with many ten- 
der touches. Following the fortunes of 
a group, a family, it is also the story of 
India’s people emerging from the sha- 
dows of dead, obsolete formalism of reli- 
gion, a primitive economic system and 
an atrophying social system, into the 
more deadly darkness of modern eco- 
nomic materialism. It would be depress- 
ing, but for the heroic idealism, the keen 
sensitiveness and the human sympathy 
of young Roshan, son of Usha, the 
Dawn. 


Vigorous Writer 

At a Dead-End 

Yer Orner Waters, by James T. Far- 
rell. Vanguard. 414 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


In the 30’s science had not yet cracked 
the vistas vast enough to hint to modern 
man that anything was possible, even 
God, so that James T. Farrell’s switch 
of intellectual affection from priest to 
professor was typical. It was implement- 
ed by brilliant and violent social report- 
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James Farrell: Once more the search 


age in his books on the Chicago Irish 
Catholic life he knew. ‘The Studs Loni- 
gan trilogy, the four novels about Dan- 
ny O’Neil and the others, poured out 
in an astonishingly fast flow and cap- 
tured a depression-bitter public soothed 
in the right spots by Farrell’s iconoclas- 
tic naturalism. There was immense, un- 
flinching, roller-coaster vitality and a 
kind of genius for the exact idiom and 
the hue, but there was also a treadmill 
monotony and the recurrent experienc- 
ing by his audience of a dry, bad taste. 
Farrell never had the vision, the con- 
structiveness of thought able to frame 
the extent and implication of all these 
natural, material and social phenomena, 
however honestly and passionately he 
laid them out. And then, too, in the 
Farrell tales the hero’s heart when en- 
gaged reasonably maturely in the ques- 
tion of human love, seemed ever to sick- 
en both itself and reader with the pat- 
ternless, the dull, dim experiments in 
the “free.” Eventually, one of his novels, 
This Man and This Woman published 
last year, slid off grubbily to absolute 
nil. 

Yet Other Waters is one of the hero 
series, the third in a group about a suc- 
cessful but suffering writer, one Bernard 
Carr. There is once more the ideolog- 
ical search revealing the unacceptable, 
and the quest for the personal shangri-la 
of love in illicit territory, leaving the 
hero “fed up and pondering the emo- 
tional discovery or the intellectual deci- 
sion (he’s not quite sure which it is) 
that wife and home are better after all. 
There is also still with us, here in the 


story of the mother’s illness and death, 
the old, endless battle with the author’s 
religious background. It is a case of 
protesting-too-much, and if genuinely 
meant and inwardly decided, the reader 
surmises, ought long ago to have been 
passed. 

Farrell, a still young and highly vigor- 
ous writer, is at a dead-end in his self- 
limited territory. Perhaps it is acceptable 
to hope that presently he may find a 
way to apprentice his talent to some 
regimen of creative discipline that would 
free his insights and attitudes to broader 
visions, that might lead him to ponder 
possibilities allowing him first to imag- 
ine, and then to project some beings 
that have human dignity and a self- 
ordered inner life. 


A Man Perfectly Willing 
To Meddle in Anything 


Onwarp Mr. Casey, by Brassil Fitzger- 
ald. Newman. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


Meet Grandpa Casey, and, if you are of 
Irish ancestry, you will have no trouble 
recognizing your own Grandpa or Uncle 
Din whose soft brogue and keen wit 
charmed you and whose nettlesome tem- 
per made you wish he'd never left Ire- 
land. 

As the story opens, Grandpa Casey is 
seated in the sunny breakfast nook with 
his granddaughter, Kathleen, gentle, 
convent-bred and the apple of his eye. 

Says Kathleen, “Look dear, at the 
view. You can sit here, Grandpa, and 
look down at all Harvard.” 

“I could do that, child,” says Grand- 
pa, “and me in Asia.” No reverence at 
all had Grandpa for education unless it 
were God-centered. 

A man of deep piety, Grandpa said 
his rosary every night, going to sleep 
about the third decade. Often lonely, 
he sometimes talked to his wife Nora, 
long dead and now in Heaven. Know- 
ing her solicitude for him, he would 
entrust small petitions to her while more 
weighty matters were referred to Saint 
Christopher. Either one would get a 
mental tongue lashing if aid was not 
forthcoming, and with the speed of 
light. 

Full of small sins, Grandpa Casey was 
the despair of his wealthy sister-in-law. 
On her dreaded visits she would go 
about sniffing the air for evidence of 
Grandpa’s heart stimulant, bottled in 
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bond, vr his ale which he took “strictly 
for the vitamins, mind.” However, his 
trusty box of sen-sens could be relied 
upon to keep him in the odor of inno- 
cence. 

Grandpa Casey’s complete willingness 
to meddle in the destiny of others, as 
well as his inability to pass by anyone in 
distress takes him through a series of 
misadventures which keep his family, as 
well as the reader, on edge throughout 
the book. 

This is a delightful story and should 
be a happy addition to any library. 


Mystery and Treason 

In Restoration England 

Trarror’s Moon, by Robert Neill. Dou- 
bleday. 318 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 
Here is a well spun tale of Restoration 
England, when to know a papist was 
only a degree less dangerous than to be 
one. The year was 1679 in an era of 
suspicion and unrest, between the Rev- 
olutions of 1641 when Cromwell's heel 
crushed the Stuarts and of 1688 when 
James II was deposed by his daughter 
Mary and her husband William of 
Orange. By enforcement of the Test Act 
Catholics were denied social status and 
civil rights; they practiced their religion 
by stealth; their priests were suspect as 
they rode by night in their ministry and 
hid by day from betrayal or capture. 
Titus Oates’ accusations of a Jesuit plot 
to overthrow the monarchy had rekin- 
dled flames of religious persecution arid 
the streets of London were unsafe for 
Catholics or their acquaintances. This 
was the day of the coffee houses when 
letters-of-news kept the counties in- 
formed of the latest notable events and 
foreshadowed the newspaper. 

The central figure in the plot is Fa- 
ther Edward Barlow of the Jesuit Mis- 
sion in Lancashire and an erstwhile 
clockmaker. In the matter of purchase 
of a Barlow clock John Leyburne, jour- 
neyman clockmaker and _ gentleman, 
meets Penelope Langley whose loyal but 
nonconformist family had only lately 
under Charles II received back from Sir 
Henry Mansell the properties sequest- 
ered from it under Cromwell. In know- 
ing Father Barlow, Leyburne becomes 
engrossed in a web of mystery as Colonel 
Roderick Mansell seeks the priest’s life. 
Leyburne wounds Mansell, one of 


Shaftesbury’s Green Ribbon bullies, and 
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lands in Newgate Prison. Friends intro- 
duced by Father Barlow arrange his re- 
lease and speed him off to Langley Hall 
in Lancashire to probe Mansell’s activi- 
ties. 

What follows is a splendidly integ- 
rated mesh of treason and deceit. Char- 
acters are in the style of Dickens at 
times as the Widow Jump, Captain Tom 
Dangerfield or the astrologer Mr. Gad- 
bury add color of a dramatic sort. The 
action never lags and there are no loose 
ends as the mystery dissolves. Most com- 
mendable is the skill with which Mr. 
Neill causes the whole atmosphere of 
life in 17th century England to vibrate 
through the pages of his novel, whether 
in the streets and shops of London or 
in the quiet country lanes and rolling 
hills of Lancashire. 


The Old South 
After Civil War 


SreAmMBoat Goruic, by Frances Parkin- 


son Keyes. Messner. 562 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 


Frances Parkinson Keyes’ enthusiasm for 
southern themes has borne fruit in an- 
other story of the Old South. This lat- 
est novel, though lacking the quality 
and spaciousness of The River Road, is 
an industrious and painstaking re-ar- 
rangement of the author’s favorite motif. 
Her details of local color are, as usual, 
impeccably accurate. Imbued with a 
passion for perspicuity, she allows no 
minutiae concerning food, clothing or 
manners to escape unnoticed. Although 
her acumen in such matters is truly daz- 
zling, one yearns occasionally for a more 
subtle shading and the saving grace of 
a nuance. 

As for the characters, it seems that 
the post-bellum setting is their only 
excuse for being. Diaphanous as wraiths, 
they move in a thin miasma of disin- 
tegration and decay. The only genuine 
person in Steamboat Gothic is Clyde 
Batchelor, one-time carpetbagger, profes- 
sional gambler and opportunist, who 
rescues an impoverished southern belle 
from starvation, marries her and decides 
to “go straight.” In spite of a degree of 
showboat histrionics, Clyde is authentic 
and convincing. 

The plot meanders leisurely through 
a panoplied setting in which incident 
evolves from incident, telescope-wise. 
Certain episodes, such as Armande’s 
tragic suicide in the Blue Pool of Mon- 


teregarde and the plantation disaster jy 
which Lucy, Cary and Savoie perish, are 
described with real power and restraint 

Mrs. Keyes tells a good, even plaug 
ble story, but never attempts to pee; 
beneath the surface of the human spirit 
in travail. She is entertaining, but never 
challenging. 











Two Love Affairs 
Of Dual Personality 
Troy Cuimneys, by Margaret Kennedy, 

Rinehart. 249 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N_D, 
The dual personality was known to life 
as well as letters before popular Freudi- 
anism dangled schizophrenia as an ae- 
ceptable, if not inevitable possibility be 
fore all of us. St. Paul recognized it in 
the “other law in my members . . . by 
which I do not the good that I will, but 
the evil which I hate, that I do.” Steven- 
son blew up the picture to ogre size with 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. And Mar 
garet Kennedy’s Troy Chimneys is an- 
other fictionalized version of the man 
who leads two lives, thinks binately and 
is the victim of his own double-talk. 

Miles Lufton, member of Parliament 

during the English regency, 1809-17, 
managed to climb from the obscurity of 
a country rectory to political prominence 
by cooperating with the suggestions of 
Pronto (Lufton’s Dr. Jekyll) who uses 
both opportunity and friends in the as- 
cent. The story is told by Lufton him- 
self through a series of entries in his 
journal. 
* Like Jane Austen, Miss Kennedy does 
not permit national or international 
Napoleonic crises to obtrude upon the 
hero’s personal problems. Unlike Jane 
Austen’s protagonists, however, the hero 
himself is too pale and unconvincing 
(probably there was not enough of him 
to make two) to carry the weight of 249 
pages. 

Two love affairs keep Miles occupied 
through the years. The first girl, Edmee, 
a refugee from the French Revolution, 
is unworthy of him, and the reader is 
relieved as is Miles himself later, when 
she marries his friend and social and 
financial superior, Ned. The second, 
Margaret Audley, is too good for him, 
and the reader is relieved though Miles 
is not, when she refuses him—chiefly, it 
appears, because she has long known of 
the dual personality of Lufton and can- 
not make up her mind to marry two of 
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them. Lufton’s dream of persuading her 
to a change of mind and heart is cut 
short by a duel fought ‘over Edmee, 
whose honor neither Lufton nor Ned, 
who challenged him, respects. Lufton is 
killed, and the reader suddenly realizes 
that neither Pronto nor Miles was the 
real Lufton, but a third whom neither 
acknowledged. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
three Johns—and Holmes does it much 
faster! 

Margaret Kennedy is an extremely 
competent author. Her Lucy Carmichael 
and The Feast were both capable and 
entertaining novels. But this reviewer 
cannot agree with the writer of the 
jacket blurb for Troy Chimneys that 
“Miss Kennedy’s first venture into his- 
torical fiction is a triumph . . . probably 
her best novel to date.” 


Joyous Story of 

Triumph Over Death 

Tue River GARDEN OF Pure REPosE, 
by Grace M. Boynton. McGraw-Hill. 

275 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 
This is a joyous story of death—the death 
of an American Quaker in China dur- 
ing the second World War. 

Jane Breasted, who has spent the ma- 
jor part of her life in China as a mis- 
sionary, is told by her doctor that with 
proper care and rest, she has about three 
months more of life. Provided with a 
nurse by the Methodist Bishop, she 
needs only some quiet haven in the war- 
ravaged countryside. 

Providentially, a former student, now 
an officer in the Chinese army, offers 
his family home, “The River Garden of 
Pure Repose.” Here within a few acres, 
the ancient Wang family has created 
over the centuries a little world of beau- 
ty. Landscaped in miniature mountains 
and streams, valleys and a little lake, 
the garden hides within its surrounding 
walls temples and shrines to art and 
wisdom. 

In this retreat, Jane continues to 
sound defeat over the limitations en- 
forced upon her by her sick body, which, 
like St. Francis, she calls “Brother Ass.” 
But it is not only her own triumph over 
death, for which she has been preparing 
all her life, that is so moving, but rather 
the grace of God—the Hero of the book 
-shining out of her, helping everyone 
with whom she deals. 

It would seem impossible that such a 
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theme, such a heroine and such a locale 
could provide an exciting story. Yet this 
might be a detective thriller for its pace 
and interest. And it is, as well, a story 
written with so much insight that it can 
well serve as a model for would-be novel- 
ists. 

Not only is Grace Boynton’s tale en- 
grossing, but every character is an in- 
dividual whose development continues 
throughout the novel. 

Obviously in love with her people 
and material, the author has produced a 
book that should appeal to almost every 
reader. 


Thin Disguise 
For Dirty Joke 


PRISONER OF Grace, by Joyce Cary. 

Harper. 301 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
It is a rare book indeed that does not 
light some small candle to prevent the 
reviewer's cursing its darkness—but Pris- 
oner of Grace is one of that totally use- 
less and perverted kind. From the begin- 
ing it is a joke, carefully built up with 
colorful characters in a politico-historical 
setting, and disguised with facile writ- 
ing, but it is nevertheless easily discerni- 
ble as that literary monstrosity, an un- 
amusing, pointlessly obscene story. 

The heroine, surely a character from 
a psychiatrist’s casebook, is so lazy and 
indifferent as to be amoral rather than 
immoral, and mentally incompetent 
rather than vicious. She feels mild sur- 
prise and no concern at all on discover- 
ing that she is about to bear a child to 
her cousin Jim. Jim, who given a twelve- 
point handicap and a tail wind, might 
better her on an I.Q. test, complains that 
she “dared him,” and goes off in a huff. 
Moody, this Jim is. Their dear old 
auntie arranges a marriage of conveni- 
ence with Chester, a rising young pol- 
itician. So smugly hypocritical is he that 
even when Nina renews her relation 
with Jim, and absent-mindedly bears 
Jim yet another child, Chester refuses to 
admit the true paternity of his growing 





little family. The “joke” arfives when, 
having finally left Chester and qmarried 
Jim, Nina is “forced” by her hatfd for 
scenes, and her own odd standafé_ of 
values, to allow the now senile Chestér 
to live in her house and to permit him 
to reverse the original situation so that 
le is now her lover and Jim is the 
cuckolded husband. Jim suspects this, 
and is waiting only for proof. Nina 
leaves us with the cheery thought that 
“Jim can only shoot me dead.” 

It is improbable that anyone not as 
deficient as the heroine will like this 
book. The innocent will be incredulous; 
the sophisticated, bored. The lecherous 
will be disappointed by its cool vague- 
ness; the virtuous, bewildered by its sug- 
gestions. It is, in short, “a tale . . . full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


Young Irish Writer’s 

Awareness of Life 

A Time Outworn, by Val Mulkerns. 
Devin-Adair. 253 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


The key to the talent of this young Irish 
writer is to be found in her awareness 
of life. In A Time Outworn, this sen- 
sitivity is at once a weakness and a 
strength. But Val Mulkerns’ dexterous 
combination of the two worries the 
reader into sympathy with her purpose. 

The setting is Eire in the 1940's, 
when great things are afoot outside, 
while within, Maeve Cusack must work 
out her own private destiny. She loves 
Diarmuid, a fellow student, from whom 
she becomes separated when she leaves 
Dublin to take a librarian position in 
Tipperary. It is while she is away that 
a crisis begins to force itself upon her. 

If one reads Maeve correctly, it is ap- 
parent that she is a girl given to dedica- 
tions. The real world is a glittering show 
of interesting things. In her narration of 
her life story she discloses her keen 
poet’s eye for the comfortable details of 
the commonplace. This delicious real 
world is the first of her dedications. At 
first this cataloging of stage properties is 
annoying, but eventually the reader sees 
how Maeve is grasping at the things 
outside her. 

Then Maeve is dedicated to love. This 
allegiance is tragically broken when 
Diarmuid is trapped into marriage by 
the pregnancy of a scheming girl, the 
opposite of Maeve. Almost mechanically, 
yet still with her old dedication to love, 
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she becomes engaged to Brian, a local 
schoolmaster. The novel ends with a 
note of unfulfilled love that is enhanced 
by the symbolism of certain tales from 
thé’ Aran Islands, whence Maeve has 
gone with Brian for a vacation. 

Miss Mulkerns has shown in her first 
novel that she is master of a delicate but 
suggestive portraiture. She is a subtle 
psychologist. She does not write down 
to the reader, for she is an easy intellec- 
tual. But we think that her greatest gift 
is that awareness of life, the enthusiasm 
for things, which gift she shares with 
Joyce Cary. 


An Uncommon Novel, 
We All Can Agree 
Heaven Knows, Mr. AL.Ltson, by 

Charles Shaw. Crown. 224 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleson 
This is an uncommon novel. It is not 
uncommonly well written, nor uncom- 
monly interesting. What is uncommon 
is the plot, or rather a particular twist to 
the plot. At first sight, it is merely the 
time-worn story of a man and a woman 
marooned alone on an island. One is 
quite right in expecting all the usual 
trappings. And yet we can’t dismiss the 
book too lightly. It says on the jacket 
that this novel has been “compared with 
the best works of C. S. Forester, James 
Michener, H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw 
and Joseph Conrad.” I suppose the com- 
parison with Mr. Michener would arise 
from the locale of the story, the South 
Pacific; then, too, we would have ocean 
for Forester and jungle for Conrad and 
the fantastic for Wells. It’s not too hard 
to see where Bernard Shaw fits in. 

But after all, this is an uncommon 
novel. A marine on an island, cut off 
from civilization with only a feeble hope 
of rescue, his only companion a woman 
“who represented a great mystery. He 
didn’t know what to make of her.” The 
eventual struggle of passion, together 
with psychoanalysis of personality and 
symbolic dreams—it’s all here. Good tri- 
umphs over evil. The woman’s virtue 
remains unstained. The Marine finds 
belief in God. Both are rescued at the 
last minute. 

This novel is uncommon, well, be- 
cause of the woman in question. One 
almost hates to reveal her identity. Her 
answer to the Marine’s importunate 
question of “Who would know?” is the 
simple: “Heaven knows, Mr. Allison.” 
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This indeed is a woman of mystery to 
both Mr. Allison the Marine, and Mr. 
Shaw the author. 

The novel will go down as unusual 
on one score. The woman is a nun. 


Desert Adventure 
Tue Lost Trai oF THE SAHARA, by R. 

Frison- Roche. Translated by Paul 

Bowles. Prentice-Hall. 262 pp. $2.95. 

Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
This novel has a different setting and 
theme, and the change is at least re- 
freshing. The story concerns the difh- 
culties that beset an inexperienced ofh- 
cer of the French Foreign Legion who 
is, moreover, unsure of himself when 
placed in charge of a caravan with a 
two-fold mission. Lieutenant Beaufort’s 
expedition has as ofhcial purpose the es- 
corting of geologist Lignac to the un- 
known Tenere region of the Sahara 
where he hopes to discover a lost leg- 
endary oasis and enroute record pre- 
historic drawings. The secondary but 
concealed object of the mission is the 
capture of a Touareg chief wanted for 
the murder of a French officer. 

The sufferings endured by the group 
from thirst, sand-storms, deserters, hos- 
tile tribesmen, and the manner in which 
each of the chief characters reacts under 
the ordeals, are told with exact detail 
that only a man who has bivouacked 
under such conditions could so vividly 
and faithfully describe. The account of 
the attack on the caravan by a swarm of 
giant locusts is as interesting as it is 
authentic. In fact, this novel brings the 
desert to the reader in the same way 
that the sea and prairie are brought by 
R. M. Dana and Zane Grey. It is indeed 
satisfying to read a story so honestly 
woven by an author informed on his 
subject. 


Humor and Good Sense 


Tue SHoutinc Duke, by John Reese. 
Westminster. 133 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 

This story, like Alice in Wonderland, is 

a fascinating one for both children and 

adults. It may be intended as a travesty 

on the modern concept of living: too 
little individual effort, too many profes- 
sional do-gooders, too much emphasis on 
making the world over into one man’s— 
any man’s—pattern. It could be a brief 
for restoring to children their right to 


spontaneous play, unhampered by super. 
vision that chokes initiative. Whatever 
the author’s purpose, he has succeeded 
in pointing up the need of a man fo 
his mate, and the woman’s need for hers, 
each helping to complete the others 
happiness. 

The Shouting Duke, as lovable ag he 
is virile, proves again that the soft word 
is as effectual as the big stick: in this 
case the big voice. He loves journeying 
to far places, but finds that maps take 
all the fun out of traveling. He can't 
slay a rabbit if he “sees its eyes first.” 

In the travels and philosophizings of 
the Duke and his companions there js 
enough humor and good sense to make 
a book that should be welcome especial: 
ly in homes where parents read to their 
children. 


In and Out of Monastery 


Tue Devir Rives Ourtsineg, by John H, 
Griffin. Smiths. 596 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by David Yaung 

John Griffin has a talent for vivid words, 
and he has used it to write an overly 
long and overly offensive novel about 
the spiritual regeneration of a lecherous 
musicologist who goes to live in a French 
monastery in order to do research in 
Gregorian chant. As he lives in the mon- 
astery he comes to some sort of under 
standing of the meaning of the life 
which the monks lead; as he goes on 
visits to the world outside the monastery 
he has ample opportunity to discover 
that his understanding has little influ 
ence on his desire. Finally he resists the 
violent attempts of an old hag to seduce 
him, and in this he finds hope for a new 
life. 

To speak slightingly of the spiritual 
struggles of either real or fancied people 
may scarcely seem charitable, but it is 
impossible to avoid saying that the strug 
gles of the unnamed musicologist are 
adolescent, and the author’s descriptions 
of them are extremely offensive. Mr. 
Griffin’s characters are puppets devised 
to fill the needs of the plot. His writing 
is flamboyant and, at times, preposter 
ous. And, finally, his editor apparently is 
without a blue pencil. 

What talent for vigorous writing the 
author might have is completely lost be 
cause he does not have a deeper under 
standing of his subject matter and 4 
more disciplined style and attitude to 
ward his work. 
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Progress and a Horse 


ever # A Horse FOR THE IsLanp, by Bettina 
ded Ehrlich. Harper. 213 pp. $2.75. 

fo Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 
ers 


er’ “It’s a silver horse, Reverendo, it is, it is. 
EH iis big and it ran on the sea with two 

h boys on its back!” ‘Thus did the children 

7” excitedly describe Cavallo, the first horse 

ord / ’ 

thi ever to set hoof on the lovely little Ital- 

i ian island of Limore, to Don Francesco 


8 their kindly old pastor. Around this 
ake § x 
in’ “wondrous” event Mrs. Ehrlich spins 
: one of the most charming and entranc- 
of Bing tales in this year’s list of new books. 
) 


» is The simple, primitive fisherfolk of 
ake & Limore are completely happy and con- 
iq. | tent in their way of life when the story 
eir @ opens. The first disturbing element is 
Giovanni Tarlao, the “foreigner,” a hard 
working farmer and wine-merchant who 
comes from the mainland with his wife 
and two sons, young Toni and “the 
silent” Benedetto. And, later, Cavallo. 
But it is when the rich and enterprising 
Count Lorenzo di Beltraffio, in search 
ds, B of some of Tarlao’s fine wine, sets foot 
ly F on this primitive Eden that the ancient 
ut rhythm is completely upset. The magic 
us B of his money coupled with his genius 
ch F for “progress” turn the tranquil spot into 
inf a 20th century luxury resort, and then, 
m § with delicate irony and engaging fun, 
et & the author demonstrates how happiness 
fe F and contentment are often smothered by 
m — expensive gadgets. Finally, pride takes 
ty — the place of humility in people’s hearts. 
et § How God intervenes through the ill ef- 
u § fects of a bitter winter and how Bene- 
he B detto’s speech is restored through a 
c¢ § “miracle” make this one of those truly 
Wf rich stories that appeal to all ages. 


il Georgia Settlers 
Give Us Tuts Vatiey, by Tom Ham. 





nery Company. 





WORTH REPEATING 


F was just after Hilaire Belloc had said on the radio something to the effect 
that the greatest of all writers today was P. G. Wodehouse—purely, presum- 
ably, as a gag, to get a rise out of serious-minded authors whom he disliked— 
and Hugh (Walpole) couldn’t leave this alone. He asked me if I had seen it in 
the papers, and I said yes, and he said, “I wonder why he said that,” and I said 
I couldn’t think, and the subject was dropped for a while. But it was not long 
before he was muttering again “I wonder why Belloc said that.” Eventually a 
plausible solution occurred to him. “Ah, well,” he said, “the old man’s getting 
very old.” 

P. G. Wodehouse, as quoted by Rupert Hart-Davis in his book “Hugh Wal- 
pole,” published by the Macmillan Co. 


HE AMERICAN ARTIST who believes himself to be the contemporary of Picasso, 

Valery or Stravinsky is actually, in proportion as he is American, the con- 
temporary of the pyramids. The split makes him dizzy. The artist is linked more 
closely than is generally believed to certain conditions of climate, of habitat, of 
social structure, of civilization, of landscape. I believe that it is a presumptuous 
error to think that the artist is an uprooted person and that he is not sociologically 
imbedded in the organic destiny of his nation. He is in it like a leaven, but he is 
inside it. Too bad for the leaven that scorns the dough! What is a leaven by 
itself? It is the worst of migrations, pure bitterness. 

The leaven must stimulate, raise the dough, be to it like a great internal quar- 
rel. ‘The heavier the dough, the more violent must its effort be, the more quick its 
incitement, but the effort and the incitement must take place within the dough, 
and the leaven must accept the dough for what it is because they are destined 
to belong to each other. I reproach the young American artists who wish at any 
cost to leave America; I reproach them for not yet having found themselves either 
as Americans or as artists, for lacking the strength or the imagination to create 
original forms which belong only to this country and which are still to be cre- 
ated. In short, I do not believe in the talent of such artists. 

From “One Sky to Share,” by Raymond Leopold Bruckberger, O.P., published 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


I HAVE ALWays known that the non-bookish existence underlies and precedes 
the bookish one, which should ornament and implement the latter: and that 
the eye is far more important than the pince-nez, the telescope, or the microscope. 
Although they are not to be despised, such machines are subsidiary aids. 


From “Light on a Dark Horse,” by Roy Campbell, published by Henry Reg- 
















Macmillan. 304 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 
“This here trail, hit’s a sharp peak here, 
an a butt peak somers else, an a ridge 
like a ba’r a-praying yander, an then a 
spring in the crotch av a cove... an 
ye don’t know every dip an rise, but ye 
see a tree now an agin ye've seen be- 
fore, and ye know ye’re headin right.’ ” 
It was over this trail which he described 
that Wash Stonecypher led his wife 
Lizzie, Rafe and Sally Williams and 
their family from Pennsylvania down to 
Georgia. The way was hard, but they 
shared a dream of a peaceful valley 
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where they might settle and be joined 
by kinfolk. But Rafe, a fiddle-playing 
weakling, rebelled against Wash’s lead- 
ership and shattered the dream by stir- 
ring up a feud that reached the shoot- 
ing point when kin of both men ar- 
rived. Only Wash’s desire for peace and 
the strange Yanceys, neighbors in the 
new land, stopped the feud. 

A more touching plot centers around 
Lizzie Stonecypher, who could never 
bring herself to call Wash by his first 
name as other women called their men, 
but who found in his love a new 
strength of her own. 


The characters are convincing, but 
their conversation, as in the above 
quotation, is too much in the Al Capp 
school to escape becoming ludicrous at 
times. And seldom since Dickens have 
characters cooperated by getting together 
under such convenient but unlikely cir- 
cumstances. 

For those who like historical fiction 
with the accent on fiction, this first 
novel by Georgian Tom Ham will be 
satisfying. The portrayal of the sexual 
adjustments required in marriage is in 
good taste, but makes the book unsuit- 
able for high school readers. 
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A Farm in Finland 
A STRANGER CAME TO THE Farm, by 
Mika Waltari. Putnam. 254 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


A book so dominated by strange emo- 
tions and stark human passions as this 
novel of Waltari’s leaves the reader with 
a real conflict of opinion. The strong, 
well constructed plot is developed 
against the background of the rich Fin- 
nish countryside, and the drama of the 
stranger Aaltonen and the complex mis- 
tress of the farm unfolds brilliantly. For 
many chapters one shares the tension of 
three human beings whose tragedy is en- 
acted in the whitewashed rooms of the 
remote farmhouse. It is a tale of sorrow, 
with brief happiness for two people end- 
ing the only way it could—in defeat for 
all concerned. 

The book is well written. But such 
talent is wasted when it concerns itself 
with only the physical passions of life. 
We find nothing truly beautiful here, 
only the talented artist’s ability to paint 
an intricate picture of sheer ugliness. 

The book cannot be pointed to as an 
immoral tale, since very definitely its 
sinners are lost in the end. It cannot be 
looked upon with compassion, since 
there is nothing regrettable abouts its 
ending. All that can be said is that here 
is a brilliantly mechanized novel, lack- 
ing the spark of light needed to make a 
great work of art. 


Men Responsible for TV 
My Broruer, My Enemy, by Mitchell 
Wilson. Little, Brown. 372 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


My Brother, My Enemy teeters for 372 
pages between a dedication to serious 
science fiction and an analytical study 
of its characters, and as a consequence 
winds up second best in both fields. It 
dabbles in physics only enough to irri- 
tate the technician and confuse the lay- 
man, and by the end of the book has 
still failed to solve the underlying psy- 
chological problems. 

The story is a triangle with a new 
twist—two brothers pursuing the same 
dream, and, rather incidentally, the same 
woman pursuing both of them. The 
dream is the Mallory brother’s ambition 
to develop the first practical television 
set, Davy for the pure satisfaction of the 
work itself, Ken because he frankly 
hopes to parlay the invention into a bil- 
lion dollar industry. The author places 
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the early televising attempts back in the 
‘20s, when unsuccessful experiments 
had been made to transmit a photo- 
graphed image through space mechan- 
ically. The Mallorys expect to do it elec- 
tronically. After five years of earning en- 
gineering degrees the hard way while 
operating a garage on the side, they are 
ready to start turning their theories into 
something tangible. Immediately the 
clash of temperaments is deafening. But 
even amid the personality explosions and 
financial impasses, fulfillment of the 
dream strains slowly forward. 

Mr. Wilson offers a minute inven- 
tory of the volume of effort, faith and 
cash that must be poured into an idea 
such as television to give it life. He 
seems to have caught all the angles of 
inventing, but he has failed to kindle a 
corresponding spark where the inventors 
are concerned. 


Virtuoso Performance 
To Live as We Wisn, by Mark Alda- 
nov. Dutton. 512 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 
In this hefty volume Mr. Aldanov has 
developed to a virtuoso extent the ability 
to write a novel of more than 500 pages 
without once creating a believable char- 
acter or situation. The writer is de- 
scribed on the dust jacket as “a man of 
immense erudition,” and it may be so. 
His failure then is to weave his learning 
into the fabric of the story he wanted to 
tell. 

The plot is hung ungracefully upon 
two currently prominent pegs: the U.N. 
and the postwar influx of Hollywood- 
Americans into Europe. There are U.N. 
scenes of undoubted authenticity—and 
terrible dullness; there is quite a selec- 
tion of stock characters: the dope-addict 
Russian spy, the beautiful and ambi- 
tious European actress, the successful 
Hollywood producer of bellicose Rus- 
sian-Jewish origin, the confused and un- 
assimilated refugee from the U.S.S.R. 
who is also a U.N. employee and fledg- 
ling playwright, and various other Euro- 
pean types, none of them palatable, 
credible or in any possible sense inter- 
esting. These people group and regroup 
themselves into situations that range 
from absurd to merely boring, at the 
same time serving as articulate vessels 
for the author’s long-winded and _pre- 
tentiously erudite talk. Almost anyone 
in this book but the drug addict will 


drop everything in order to toss off a 


hopefully witty quotation (“Gogol when 
he was abroad wrote to a friend, ,. ” 
“the biologist Huxley once said . . .”) ani 
the effect is of a brilliantly lit theatre 
facade, behind which, unfortunately 
nothing is being shown. a 


Texas Ranger 
Tue Comancueros, by Paul I. Well. 
man. Doubleday. 286 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
Paul Wellman has written some fair 
novels up to now, but what goes on 
here? This is nothing—in large gobs. 
Granted it is a “harmless” book; but it 
is also soporific, uninteresting, annoy- 
ing. 

The story of Paul Regret (no kin of 
the Runyon character, but of the same 
general profession) as a Texas Ranger 
in the early days of that myth-laden or- 
ganization holds interest only as far as 
the first 70 pages. Up to that point the 
situation and the characters hold a good 
chance for a good novel. Then melo 
drama, the rigged and ragged villain, en- 
ters in. 

A little known incident about little 
known people can be valid material for 
a novelist. This book proves that with- 
out a novelist who is an artist, the result 
is just short of fair “outside reading” for 
unfortunate high school students. The 
utterly callous misuse of coincidence, 
the unbelievable stunts, the dubious mo- 
tivation leave one hanging between con- 
tempt and amusement at having been 
“had.” You figure that it can’t be that 
bad, but it is. 


Roman Empire 
Empress OF Byzantium, by Helen A. 

Mahler. Coward-McCann. 376 pp. 

$4.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 
From her original German novel Helen 
A. Mahler has translated Empress of By- 
zantium into’ English. The technically 
good piece of fiction is a morbid story of 
unleashed and unrestrained passions and 
lusts, the flaunting of the most depraved 
private lives—not of one or two individ 
uals, but of a galaxy of characters from 
Theodosius II and his sister to the Egyp- 
tian and Phrygian harlots. 

True, the reader must concede “cor 
ruption in high places,” and also that 
“the best when corrupted become the 
worst,” yet he might justly hope for at 
least one current of saving, clean air in 
the nauseating atmosphere. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L.C. SHEPPARD 








November, 1952 


AGIOGRAPHY is a branch of writing 
H that needs special qualifications. 
Not every biographer can produce a sat- 
isfactory life of a saint; you must fol- 
low, of course, all the rules for writing 
a sound biography, but there must also 
be awareness of certain pitfalls that are 
endemic in this field. Fortunately we 
seem to be leaving behind us the sort of 
saint's life which used to make no effort 
to show the development of character, 
the struggle against temptation, and the 
test which is the lot of all men, and 
concentrated exclusively on an abun- 
dance of marvels and miracles on every 
page, when it was not putting before us 
in admiring language penances and 
practices which are not for universal 
imitation. Then, when all else failed, 
edification was too often substituted for 
fact; the truth was obscured for the sake 
of an anaemic pietism. The chief objec- 
tion to such representations is, as some- 
one said, that they present a false pic- 
ture of the truth. The result of all this 
was that saints were depicted in a con- 
ventional fashion which effectively cut 
them off from the lives of ordinary men 
and women. Occasionally we still suffer 
from this school of hagiography, but less 
and less, and the need of modern men 
for authenticity will surely cause it to 
disappear altogether before long. In par- 
enthesis, it is a pity that the portraits of 
the saints—those “holy pictures” which 
have so vast a circulation—are frequently 
such fearsome productions. It is mon- 
strous that in these days of photography 
the saints of the last hundred years or 
so should be presented for our edification 
in such pitifully inadequate fashion. 
Compare the authentic photograph Cif 
you can obtain one) of St. Theresa of 
Lisieux with the usual “pious” card of 
her; St. Maria Goretti or St. John Vian- 
ney are two other saints who usually 
suffer in the same way. 

When a novelist writes studies of the 
saints the result is not always a success 
so that I came to Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
Quartet in Heaven (published in the 
U.S.A. by Harper) with certain misgiv- 
ings. They were soon dispelled. Here we 
have studies of four women: St. Cath- 
erine of Genoa, Cornelia Connelly, St. 
Rose of Lima and St. Theresa of Lisieux. 
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They are treated with sympathy and un- 
derstanding and if there is nothing very 
new in these pages there is for all that 
a freshness about them which makes 
them not only easy but rewarding read- 
ing. The saints are treated as human be- 
ings and there is an underlying concern 
throughout to discover what it was that 
made them saints. The last chapter, 
“Some notes on the nature of sanctity,” 
sums up the conclusions reached in the 
rest of the book. There is an important 
note on mystical phenomena which in 
view of recent controversies is very much 
to the point: “Another direction in 
which the natural has enlarged itself 
and swallowed the preternatural is in 
psychology. Here it has made rapid 
progress and even if it may be said to 
have gobbled its fare and will have later 
on to disgorge some of it, the fact re- 
mains that many things which used to 
be considered supernatural must now be 
regarded as unusual but perfectly nat- 
ural activities of the human mind. We 
have no cause to feel superior to those 
who with the limited means of inves- 
tigation at their disposal were misled by 
certain appearances; on the other hand 
it would be unpardonable of us to be 
misled in the same way. . . . There still 
remains all the difference in heaven and 
earth between St. Francis of Assisi and 
a patient of the Salpetriere, but that dif- 
ference must now be looked for in causes 
rather than in effects.” Altogether this 
is a satisfying book in spite of one or two 
blemishes (I don’t like the idea of “the 
divine eagle” being challenged “to swoop 
on his prey”) and it will help to make 
the saints and the nature of sanctity 
known in quarters where such things are 
usually ignored. 


v Is interesting to compare Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s conclusions on the sub- 
ject of mystical phenomena with those 
of Father Gabriel, O.C.D., who is a pro- 
fessor of mystical theology in Rome and 
a consultor of the Congregation of Rites. 
His is the penultimate essay in Conflict 
and Light edited by Father Bruno, 
O.C.D. (Sheed and Ward). The sub- 
title of the book describes very rough- 
ly its terms of reference: “Studies in 
psychological disturbance and readjust- 
ment.” It is a translation of one of the 


recent numbers of the Etudes Carmeli- 
taines. Of the other essays (such experts 
as Msgr. Charles Journet, Rudolf Allers, 
Philippe de la Trinite and others are 
represented) I should like to single out 
that by Fr. Louis Beirnaert, S.J., who 
writes on “Sin and the Christian Sense 
of Guilt” and Gustave Thibon’s short 
piece “Piety Towards the World.” In- 
creasing acquaintance with the latter’s 
writing seems to show that he has gen- 
erally something worthwhile to say. To 
return to Father Gabriel. Basing his 
study on Canon 2104, which lays down 
that the criterion of holiness is the prac- 
tice of heroic virtue, he proceeds to show 
the methods employed to determine 
whether it has been practiced by the 
person whose cause is being examined 
by the Congregation. Father Gabriel 
then discusses whether sanctity is com- 
patible with a certain degree of psychical 
unbalance. The question he says is far 
from being settled, and though doubt 
“concerning the existence in a servant 
of God of some such trouble is not a suf- 
ficient reason for immediately rejecting 
the cause . . . it is not actually possible 
to find a case in which proceedings have 
afterwards been continued . . . some 
causes (have been) set aside because of 
doubts of this nature which were not 
satisfactorily resolved.” That is an im- 
portant statement. To it he adds St. John 
of the Cross’s recommendation of great 
reserve in admitting so-called extraordi- 
nary graces such as visions, revelations, 
stigmata, etc. “Phenomena of this kind 
in the life of a servant of God, far from 
insuring his cause a quick passage or 
even commending it, ordinarily give rise 
to hesitation and difficulty, precisely be- 
cause they often raise doubts about his 
perfect mental balance,” and the author 
repeats St. John’s warning. “It is better 
not to receive them than to have them” 
and goes on to point out that doubt 
about the mental balance of a servant of 
God makes it practically impossible to 
proceed with his cause because “such 
mental disturbance may have an influ- 
ence on the exercise of freedom, but it 
is questionable whether there is such a 
thing as a mental disturbance which 
leaves freedom intact.” Coming from 
such authoritative a source these state- 
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Commentary on Books 
Of the Old Testament 
History OF THE Oxtp TEsTAMENT, by 

Paul Heinisch. Translated by Wil- 

liam Heidt, O.S.B. Liturgical Press. 

492 pp. $6.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 
Here is a book which should have a 
wide reading public. It is clear, interest- 
ing, informative, non-controversial and 
scholarly. And in the absence of Cath- 
olic commentaries in English on most of 
the Old Testament books, it partially 
fills a great need in the scriptural field. 
Doctor Heinisch is eminently qualified 
to deal with this subject, since he has 
spent nearly half a century in the study 
and interpretation of the Old Testament. 
The copious documentation of his book 
is sufficient proof of his competence. 

The History is divided into eight sec- 
tions: Primitive History; the Patriarchs; 
the Age of Moses; the Period of Josue 
and Judges; the Era of Tribal Unitv; 
the Divided Kingdom; the Period of the 
Exile and Persian Rule, and finally the 
Greek and Roman Period. Under each 
heading there is: first, a clear and con- 
cise narrative of the facts related in the 
Bible; second, a scrutiny of these facts 
according to the principles of Catholic 
exegesis (i.e., can they be reconciled 
with the findings of science and archae- 
ology, and to what extent); third, a de- 
scription of the cultural and religious 
conditions among the Israelites at that 
particular period. 

The Old Testament abounds in difh- 
cult problems, which have puzzled exe- 
getes as well as the general reader ever 
since Patristic times. What is an accept- 
able explanation of the meaning of the 
six days of creation? How literally must 
we interpret the text which describes 
the creation of Adam and Eve? What is 
the age of the human race? What about 
the great longevity of the patriarchs? 
How widespread was the Deluge? What 
is the significance of the table of nations 
in Gen. 10, and of the confusion of 
tongues in Gen. 11? These are a few of 
the many questions that come to the 
mind of a thoughtful reader of the Old 


Testament. Father Heinisch treats them 


all in turn and offers a solution which; 


or science. We may not agree with him 
regarding every one of his solutions, but 
at least we find here a reasonable an- 
swer to the difficulties. 


History of Shrines 
To Blessed Mother 


Famous Surines oF Our Lapy (Vol. 
II), by H. M. Gillett. Newman. 308 
pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 
The English convert H. M. Gillett has 
enriched our Marian library shelves with 
a second volume on the sanctuaries of 
the Blessed Virgin. His first volume, of 
two years ago, presented 31 of the older 
and better known shrines. The present 
volume, of slightly larger format, on a 
“theme of universality,” groups 27 other 
shrines according to geographical loca- 
tions. Beginning, out of courtesy no 
doubt, with our national shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washington, 
D.C., he introduces us to seven sanc- 
tuaries in Belgium, one in Canada, four 
in France, three in Germany, four in 
Holland, six in Italy, and Guadalupe in 
Mexico. 

“Why have I never heard of these 
before?” will probably be the grateful 
reaction, in spirit, of the reader to the 
author after the total impact of this his- 
torical and factual array has been felt. 
An answer to the question might well 
be that the Blessed Mother, in the choice 
of local contact on earth, has generally 
followed the principles of her Mag- 
nificat—to withdraw as much as possible 
from the crowds to a humble obscurity. 


Yet all of these shrines have left their 
mark, some many times, on the history 
of the ages; they prove how deeply root: 
ed is devotion to Mary in the minds and 
hearts of peoples, how the Blessed Vir- 
gin has drawn and still draws the mul- 
titudes to praver, how Mary, by the 
permanency of her images and sanctu- 


paries, has, despite the malicious on- 
.slaughts of heresy and unbelief, visibly 


sombated the enemies of religion and 
ttood firmly as the fortress of the faith 
n all of Christendom. 


Gillett’s treatment throughout remains 
iteresting and rich in exact historical 


he claims is not at variance with faith@§ letail; when he gives place to legends 
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with their charm and naivete he tags 
them as such. A map showing the pre. 
cise location of each shrine would haye 
been greatly appreciated by the reade; 
unfamiliar with nooks of European ge 
ography. 

Mr. Gillett should come to the United 
States and bring to light the Marian 
shrines hidden in this land of Our Lady, 
Our Marian sanctuaries cannot boast of 
centuries of existence or of entangle. 
ments in war and political conquests 
but they attract thousands of clients; 
they have interesting histories and even 
charming legends. 

The picture of the Madonna described 
in each chapter is an attractive feature 
in this excellent selection of the Spirit 
ual Book Associates. 


Spiritual Writing 
With Style and Humor 


Eacu Hour Remains, by a Carmelite 
Nun. Newman. 232 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. David, S.S.N.D. 


Ours is the day of Christophers. For 
them, whether they be “in the world’ 
or “out” of it, someone in an English 
Carmel has written this charming little 
book of essays. They are by no means 
a treatise, even taken collectively, but 
they do adduce a number of arguments 
to prove that individual effort and the 
contemplative life play just as essential 
a role in our modern age as in any 
earlier one. 


That is not to imply that the essays 
are polemic. Far from it! With gentle- 
but not cloying—humor, the author uses 
as starting point the dry wisdom of her 
inimitable Sister Imelda, familiar to 
some of us from her previous World 
Without End. From there she goes on 
to find pearls for our enriching. One 
such thought is her comment on the 
mode of defeating Communism: since 
Berdiaev has remarked that Commu 
nism, deprived of an enemy, would need 
to invent one, the author observes that 
the effective weapon would not be coun- 
ter-attack, but love. 


Most of us who read this little book 
will probably find ourselves in agree 
ment with the author, so perhaps there 
is little need of its urge to contempl 
tion. Yet we will derive great pleasure 
not merely from her fascinating English 
style, but also from her flashing insight 
into the character of Saint Therese as 
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revealed in the latter’s recently published 
letters. It may be that readers will en- 
joy making a new literary acquaintance 
who assures us that, whether materially 
fruitful or not, “each hour remains with 
its thought and its effort for ever en- 
closed in it—accomplished—lived. All the 
part that was meant for God, and to 
honor Our Lady, is still there.” 


The Story of Fatima 

And Memoirs of Lucia 

Tue ImmacuLate Heart: The True 
Story of Our Lady of Fatima, by John 
De Marchi, I.M.C. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. 287 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Genevieve 


To return to reality entails catching hold 
of our. Blessed Mother. So, knowing our 
waywardness, Our Lady, in the past 
hundred years, has taken unusual means 
of baiting us—at Lourdes, at LaSalette, 
at Guadalupe, finally at Fatima. 

Singular indeed was Our Lady’s per- 
sonal invasion of our world at Fatima, 
Portugal, in 1917, when she appeared 
to three little shepherd children, Lucia 
Santos, Jacinta and Francisco Marto, 
six successive times on the 13th of each 
month from May through October. Di- 
rect was her appeal, insistent her de- 
mand—sinners must cease offending God 
already greatly offended; all must pray 
the Rosary and lead truly Christian 
lives; sacrifices must be made. And she 
made promises; if people did as she said, 
Russia would be converted and the 
whole world would have peace; if not, 
a more terrible war would engulf the 
world, the Church would be persecuted, 
the Holy Father would suffer much, and 
a sign would precede this second car- 
nage. 

Father John De Marchi, for seven 
years director of the Mission House 
Seminary at Fatima and personal friend 
of Lucia, has given here the most com- 
plete account of the apparitions at Fa- 
tima yet published. Beautifully told, the 
story takes on an autobiographical tone 
because of the precious memoirs of Lu- 
cia which the author received from her 
and uses here for the first time. His ver- 
batim reports of conversations with Lu- 
cia, her sisters, the Martos, priests and 
others who were eyewitnesses of the 
wonders of Fatima in 1917 and since, 
enrich his account. The book, moreover, 
has been checked for truth and exact 
detail by Sister Lucia herself. William 
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Fay, Saturday: Evening Post writer, has 
edited the story. 


At the Marto home in 1950, Doctor 
Salis - Luis, distinguished Portuguese 
physician, told this reviewer that there 
is a profound reason why Our Lady 
chose Portugal and three of the hum- 
blest of her children for Her sublime 
manifestations: first, because, though 
Godlessness had swept the country now 
for many years, Portugal for 800 years 
of her nationhood had been Terra de 
Santa Maria; secondly, Our Lady would 
have poor little unlettered children teach 
a proud world there is no other way 
save,that of prayer and penance and the 
practice of Christian virtue to effect a 
return of peace to this earth. 


The terrible penances suffered so joy- 
fully by little Jacinta and Francisco in 
their brief spell of life, and the virtuous 
obscurity of Lucia ever since those won- 
derfully awe-full days of 1917 underline 
sharply the fact that “it is no small thing 
to gain or lose the kingdom of God.” 


For Laymen Living 

In Age of Secularism 

Tue FarrH AND Mopern Man, by Ro- 
mano Guardini. Translated by Char- 
lotte Forsythe. Pantheon. 166 pp. 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Monsignor Guardini has written a book 
of encouragement for those who are dis- 
heartened by the apparent triumph of 
evil and are confused by the difficulties 
of right living in the present time. He 
frankly. identifies the present age as a 
day of contradiction similar to that of 
the early Church and diverse from the 
comfortable ages of the faith. The prob- 
lems discussed in the twelve essays of 
this book are those arising from the 
misconception of the role of God in 
the world and from the sense of irre- 
sponsibility to God. The solution pro- 
posed is uncompromisingly realistic, and 
adapted to our time. 





The book naturally divides itself into 
two parts. First, in chapters one to five, 
the position of God in modern life is 
clearly stated. Then, in chapters six to 
twelve, the personal responsibility of 
man is considered in reference to his 
acceptance of God’s revelation. 


The theme of the book is that faith 


_today can offer little in the way of tem- 


poral inducements, and must be pro- 
fessed at the cost of worldly attainments. 
The author, accordingly, stresses a need 
for a type of holiness motivated solely 
by hope of happiness in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


Though these essays were prepared 
for a particular people at a time when 
they were living under a pagan regime 
that penalized the Catholic Faith, they 
are most apropos for the American peo- 
ple. This book is a forthright refutation 
of that spirit of secularism that is a com- 
mon threat to the faith today. A faith 
made effective by a vital hope of Heaven 
is a real need today. 

Written for the laity, with their pres- 
ent needs and difficulties in mind, The 
Faith and Modern Man is a most timely 
directive that is within the reading scope 
of every adult. The translation is well 
done. 


Family Study of Gospels 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND Forever, by 


Maria Augusta Trapp. Lippincott. 
220 pp. $3.00. 


Here is a truly unusual book. The au- 
thor’s approach to Christ through the 
events of today and the incidents in her 
own eventful life manages to combine 
the fascination which the life of Christ 
has exerted on men’s minds for centuries 
with the immediate urgency of a news 
broadcast. As Maria Augusta Trapp, 
head of the famous Trapp family singers, 
writes in her warm, personal style, the 
reader sees how a close study of the 
Gospels not only gave the Trapps the 
strength they needed for their life since 
they were forced to flee from Nazi Ger- 
many but also became so fascinating to 
them that it absorbed much of their 
leisure time. 

The result is a book that is thoroughly 
readable: it is touched with humor, it is 
direct and unpretentious, and it is inspir- 
ing. It is a book for all Christian fam- 


ilies, and for all members of the family. 


P.K.C. 
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“It is the greatest honor I have ever 
received,” said Francois Mauriac when 
the Royal Swedish Academy awarded 
him the 1952 Nobel prize for literature. 
The citation accompanying the award 
(which carries with it a $33,037 cash 
prize) reads: “For his penetrating anal- 
ysis of the soul and artistically intense 
interpretation of human drama.” 

The 67 year old member of the 
French Academy was particularly im- 
pressed with the award—to a European, 
the most coveted of all prizes—because 
it gave him “a foretaste of posterity’s 
judgment” and “the hope of having cre- 
ated human types that have an echo in 
the most diverse countries.” M. Mauriac 
also interpreted it as an honor for France 
and said it was a moving thing for a 
writer “to incarnate, however unworthy 
he may be, his country.” 

The Loved and the Unloved (Cre- 
viewed in the October BOT ) is the most 
recent of Mauriac’s novels to be pub- 
lished in this country. Primarily a novel- 
ist, Mauriac is also a poet, playwright, 
essayist and biographer. During the past 
few years he has fought vigorously 
against the Fascists and the French Com- 
munists with biting and polished edi- 
torials in the conservative Paris paper, 
Le Figaro. 


Signs and Wonders is the title of a 
new novel by Leo Brady, whose The 
Edge of Doom was unusually well re- 
ceived for a first novel when it was pub- 
lished several years ago. The new book 
is due early next year. 

e 


Clare Boothe Luce, editor of the re- 
cently published Saints for Now, will 
select the 25 Catholic books of 1952 for 
the list of Catholic and Protestant books 
recommended each year by the Reli- 
gious Publishers Group. 


In the awards department, Rev. Dr. 
Romano Guardini received the annual 
peace prize awarded by the Association 
of German Booksellers and Publishers. 
Dr. Guardini is a member of the faculty 
of Munich University and one of Eu- 
rope’s outstanding Catholic theologians. 
Pantheon has just published an English 
translation of his The Faith and Mod- 


ern Man. 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


Robert Lowell, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry in 1947, is the 1952 
winner of the Harriet Monroe Poetry 
Award given by the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The story of a child afflicted with 
cerebral palsy, Karen, written by Marie 
Killilea, the child’s mother, received the 
bronze medallion given as a_ special 
award from time to time by the Chris- 
tophers. 

. 

D. B. Wyndham Lewis’ new novel, 
The Soul of Marshal Gilles de Raiz, re- 
cently published in England, takes as its 
theme sin, the conscience of man and 
penitence through grace. 


Nearly 900 years ago in a secluded 
valley, 3000 feet up in the French Alps, 
St. Bruno and his six companions found- 
ed a religious order to follow a way of 
life which Pope Pius XI has said “is the 
most universal and the most fruitful of 
all in the Church.” The valley was 
Chartreuse and the Order, the Carthu- 
sian. 

Two years ago steps were taken to 
found the first Carthusian community 
in the western hemisphere. Today at 





CORRECTION 


In this column, in the October is- 
sue, we reported an item which 
stated that “Sister Rosenda, O.S.F., 
in conducting summer classes for 
high school teachers recommended 
that they urge their pupils to read 
the novels of Greene” and that 
“the novels of Francois Mauriac 
and Georges Bernanos were also 
recommended by Sister Rosenda 
for high school students.” ‘These 
statements, which were based on a 
newspaper report, are completely 
false, Sister Rosenda has informed 
us, and could not have come from 
anything which she said except by 
the “most disturbing of misrepre- 
sentation.” We wish to take this 
opportunity to correct our error, 
and to thank Sister Rosenda for 
calling it to our attention. 
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Sky Farm, near Whitingham, Vermont, 
a group of monks, lay brothers and pos 
tulants are living a life of self-abneg. 
tion, completely devoted to prayer. 
chose for their motto “Pauperes Christi’ 
Christ’s poor men. 

In a recently published booklet called 
“The Carthusian Foundation in Amer. 
ica,” Father Humphrey Pawsey tells the 
story of the Order and of the American 
community. Each Carthusian lives alone 
in a hermitage. The members of the 
community meet together only for the 
Conventual Mass, Divine Office, Sun- 
day meals (one meal each day in win- 
ter, two in summer), and for recreation 
once a week. Among the requirements 
for admission, says Father Pawsey, are 
“a moderate imagination, good judgment 
and a cheerful character. . . . Solitude is 
no place for anyone who lacks nervous, 
psychic or spiritual enlightenment.” 

Copies of the booklet, which is illus- 
trated with photographs of the American 
foundation, are available for 25c from 
Sky Farm. 


Father Joseph C. Husslein, S.J., died 
recently at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Fa- 
ther Husslein, who was 79, was the gen- 
eral editor and founder of the Science 
and Culture Series and the Religion and 
Culture Series published by the Bruce 
Publishing Company. In addition to 
editing the more than 200 books in the 
two series, he was a former associate edi- 
tor of America, and was the founder and 
former director of St. Louis University’s 
School of Social Service. Among the 
books he wrote are The Christian Social 
Manifesto, The Spirit World About Us, 
The World Problem, The Church and 


Social Problems, The Reign of Christ 


and Evolution and Social Progress. 
. 


His parents hoped he would be 4 
naval engineer but Giovanni Guareschi 
studied law, became a signboard artist, 
caricaturist, editor of two magazines and 
author of the best-seller novels, The 
Little World of Don Camillo and Don 
Camillo and His Flock. 

In 1942 he was arrested by Mus 
solini’s police and put in the army, then 
arrested by the Germans at the fall of 
Fascism and spent two years in a com 

(Continued on page 138) 
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DRAMA AND POETRY 





an 


A Martyr’s Fear 

Rises to Glory 

Tue Feartess Heart, by Georges Ber- 
nanos. Translated by Michael Legat. 
Newman. 128 pp. $2.25. 
Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


Here, in an exceptionally beautiful 
translation, English readers are given for 
the first time Georges Bernanos’ Dia- 
logues Des Carmelites, written in Tuni- 
sia during the winter of 1947-48, and 
completed in 1949 shortly before the 
author's death. Thus the drama might 
be regarded as a last spiritual legacy of 
the French novelist whose work is dis- 
tinguished by acute psychological in- 
sights and analyses of the process of 
sanctification, where grace is seen to 
forge through what to all human reck- 
oning would seem insurmountable ob- 
stacles of weakness, trial, sin even, to a 
fnal sublime triumph. In The Fearless 
Heart, based on the novel, The Song 
at the Scaffold by Gertrud von Le 
Fort, and the scenario by Rev. Raymond 
Bruckberger and Philippe Agostini, Ber- 
nanos follows somewhat more closely 
than Gertrud von Le Fort the immediate 
events leading up to and including the 
martyrdom of the 16 Discalced Car- 
melites of Compiegne guillotined on 
July 17, 1794, in the Place de la Rev- 
olution. 

Bernanos presents his heroine, 
Blanche de la Force, as a young woman 
possessed by fear, a weakness which she 
recognized long before she entered the 
Carmel at Compiegne, yet a weakness 
in which paradoxically, she found 
strength, for 

In making me as I am, why should God 

have wished only to humiliate me? The 

weakness of my nature is not merely a hu- 
miliation which He imposes on me, but the 
sign of His Will in His poor handmaid. ar 
from feeling the shame of it, I should rather 
be tempted to find glory in such a des- 

MY. « oo 
And Bernanos exploits this weakness as 
the very instrument of Blanche’s sanc- 
tification as she advances through it even 
to the courage of martyrdom. Her spirit 
of renunciation in entering the strict or- 
der of Carmel did not in any wise dim- 
inish this fear. It was marked by her 
Superiors, and on numerous occasions 
and in several poignant instances was 
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an embarrassment, even a “scandal” to 
certain self-righteous members of her 
community. 

As the fury of the revolution gutted 
Carmel and the nuns dispersed, Blanche, 
refused profession because of political 
conditions, was reluctantly returned to 
her home where she lived with her fear 
and poignant sorrow till the morning 
that she heard of the condemnation of 
her beloved Sisters. Thus the drama 
moves powerfully through a prologue 
and five acts of 57 scenes to its final 
climax in the Place de la Revolution, 
where as the nuns one by one mount 
the scaffold and their chant of the Salve 
Regina and the Veni Creator is succes- 
sively thinned to a single voice, sudden- 
ly from the chaos of the crowd a new 
voice is raised “crisper, more resolute 
than the others, yet with something 
childlike about it” to continue the chant. 
And the crowd makes room as the slight 
figure of Blanche de la Force with face 
stripped of all fear moves toward the 
scaffold. 

Here is powerfully moving drama and 
a luminous text of meditation. In his he- 
roine Bernanos shows us “fear in a hand- 
ful of dust” transcendent and glorified 
at the tree of the scaffold as her now 
resolute voice takes up the cry—and she 
disappears in death. 

An introductory Publishers’ Note fur- 
nishes interesting reading on events 
surrounding Bernanos’ writing of the 
drama, and adds invaluable historical 
documentation concerning the 16 Car- 
melites of Compiegne. 


The Famous Epic 
Of Old France 


Tue Sonc oF Roranp, translated by 
Frederick Bliss Luquiens. Macmillan. 
101 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Sister M. St. Irene 
Branchaud, B.V.M. 


Of the Old French epics, none is so de- 
servedly great as the Chanson de Roland, 
whose origin, composition and tenden- 
cies have long held the interest of schol- 
ars. With the publication of this trans- 
lation by the late Frederick Bliss 
Luquiens, whose training, sympathy and 
insight had peculiarly fitted him for the 
task, this “grand old French song” can 


now be read by all lovers of “sweet 
France.” For the first time, perhaps, the 
English reader, uninitiated into the in- 
tricacies of the early French language, 
can sense the stirring quality of the orig- 
inal epic. 

In a style both tense and dramatic, the 
ancient poet sings of the great Charle- 
magne, “lord of the land of France,” 
whose mighty armies had conquered all 
of Spain but “grim Saragossa, mountain- 
girt,” where 

ait eeweee the Paynim King in fear 


Crouched on a splendid terrace of blue 
stone, 


Around him all his court. And thus he 

cried: 

“Woe unto us! Woe to the land of Spain 
The sending of the Moorish embassy 
suing for peace; Charlemagne’s resolve, 
after long thought and prayer, to with- 
draw from Spain; Ganelon’s somewhat 
inexplicable hatred of Roland and his 
subsequent treachery; the ambush of the 
rear guard in the Pass of Ronceval 
where proud Roland finally yields to 
Oliver’s request and sounds his horn to 
warn Charlemagne of their plight, and 
the great scene of Roland’s death—the 
whole epic, minus the Baligant episode 
but otherwise complete, moves rapidly 
along, holding the reader’s interest until 
the last line which hints at still further 
travail for the King of the Franks. 


Integrated into this framework of 
treachery and high treason, and strongly 
associated with definite emotional states 
are certain elements of religious thought 
and practice characteristic of the age. In 
the scene, for instance, of Roland’s 
death, the hero, knowing 

se ees that death was taking hold 

Of his great frame, creeping from head to 

heart, 
turns his face toward the fleeing Paynim, 
that his king might know that he was 
not coward, and then 

Ae acs haankaaes lifted voice 

To heaven, confessing him to his liege lord 

Tending him the glove of his right hand. 

Accompanying this mindfulness of 
God and trust in Him, is the reverence 
given the friends and servants of God., 
Thus Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, is 
successively described as one who “up- 
holds the Faith,” “sings the Mass,” ab- 
solves from sin, comforts the wounded, 
calms the unruly, and—high tribute from 
the feudal warrior— 


. . . handles lance and sword as well 
As hallowed crosier........-- 


Durendal, Roland’s sword, is cherished 
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not only because of the donor and for its 
own shining strength, but also because 
hidden within its pommel are relics of 
wonder-working saints. 

Small but significant allusions to the 
joy that should accompany the Chris- 
tian’s service of God are also abundant. 
“Montjoy,” for instance, the exclamation 
traditionally linked with pilgrimages to 
Palestine, is the constant battle-cry of 
the Franks. So strongly, moreover, is this 
joy linked with the Christian that its 
absence is taken as a sign of diabolical 
wickedness, an attitude that explains 
why Turpin, on seeing a Paynim “so 
fell that none had ever seen him laugh 
or play,” considers it no wrong to imme- 
diately attack and dispatch him into the 
next world where Satan claims his “gib- 
bering soul.” 

Evidently written before, or at least 
early in the 12th century, the Chanson 
de Roland, once known throughout 
Christendom, has lost none of its inter- 
est or significance in the course of cen- 
turies. The modern reader may be grate- 
ful indeed to Nathan A. Smyth for his 
informative introduction and the diss 
cerning care that has made the work 
generally available in a format worthy 
of the excellent rendition. 


Travelbook Verse 


Granp Tour AND OTHER Poems, by 
Mary Lindsley. Philosophical Library. 
128 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by John Ignatius Knoepfle 


“Grand Tour” is a group of 30 poems in 
various forms constituting the main body 
of work in the book of the same name. 
These are constructed out of modern 
idiom, somewhat commonplace rime in 
those that have end-rime, and, even 
when superimposed upon traditional me- 
trics, unobtrusive rhythms. The speak- 
ing voice is that of a cultured American. 
Witness the freshly handled classical al- 
lusions, and the propensity for taking 
literary personalities for theme material. 
The poet has felt honest sorrow and 
some shame over the wreckage of Eu- 
rope—and our part in that; and is cruelly 
aware that the European tends to judge 
us by the most shabby standards of our 
stateside civilization. We have here 
travelbook verse offered successfully. 


Contained also are four long narra- 
tive attempts. Although there is as much 
prose as poetry mingled in the lines, the 
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tales have the merits of vivid description, 
good suspense and well developed situa- 
tion. They are romantic in the historical 
novel sense of that word, but they are 
also quite solidly Catholic. Gettysburg, 
New England and the sea during the 
great whaling period, the French Rev- 
olution, and England in the time of 
Elizabeth form the backgrounds of the 


stories. 


Three poems suffer from the propa- 
ganda that is in them. They are shallow 
and trite, and their presence detracts 
from the merit of the rest of the works. 


“A Child Searching 
And Ever Restless” 


Tue Srussorn Root, by Joseph Joel 
Keith. University of Nebraska Press. 
104 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Raymond Roseliep 


Seven books in less than ten years can 
or cannot be salutary for a poet. In the 
case of Joseph Joel Keith, this profuse- 
ness has been indicative of positive 
growth. There are three things to get 
excited about in the present collection 
of 97 poems—three qualities that are not 
new in this writer’s work, but which 
give evidence of the growth that makes 
for stature. 

The first of these is the child-wistful- 
ness that underlies most of the lyrics. 
Here is a poet with the wisdom of a 
child, a child searching and ever rest- 
less in this land of limited joy: a kind 
of young Augustine, moving through 
the tragic shadows of “The Hidden 
Hospital,” yet headed certainly toward 
light with the last southward-flying bird, 
“each with a cherry in his mouth” (“To 
Autumn”). 

More important than this is the clean- 
ness—that is the word—which, in theme 
and image, makes this poetry reverent, 
holy, and catholic. In a poem, for ex- 
ample, such as “That Secret Land,” 
where the author could have produced 
very pornographic effects, we have in- 
stead a quiet, spiritual undertone that 
amounts to the utterance of more than 
one man who has lost chastity and 
would regain God’s love. 

A third quality that stirs this reader 
is the excellence, the surety of the poetic 
line. This man does not know how to 
write unpoetically: he paces “not in the 
rough but/beautiful sandal of service” 
C“Of Voices Whispering”). The taut, 


An Unproduced Play 

By Eugene O'Neill 

A Moon For THE MIsBEGOTTEN, by Ey. 
gene O’Neill. Random House. 177 pp, 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
In 1943 Eugene O’Neill delivered to 


Random House the manuscript of a new 
play, A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
Never produced, it has now been pub- 
lished in book form. As Mr. O'Neill re. 
marks in an introductory note, “nor are 
there outstanding rights or plans for its 
production.” 

The emotional intensity of this drama 
is typically O’Neill—primitive, raw, ut 
terly naturalistic. There are only five 
characters in the entire play. Josie 
Hogan is reputedly the loose lady of the 
village. She lives at the home of her 
father, tenant-farmer Phil Hogan, as 
crude and blasphemous an Irishman as 
ever rebelled against the Faith of his 
fathers. A brother, Mike Hogan, moves 
quickly through the first scene, a symbol 
of the growing rebellion of Phil’s grown 
children against his selfish despotism. 
T. Stedman Harder is a wealthy neigh- 
bor who falls prey to the facile wit and 
boorish tongue of bad-tempered Phil. 

James Tyrone, Jr., emerges as the cat- 
alytic agent in the play. A sot and phil- 
anderer, he finds in Josie a surcease of 
passion’s torture and draws from her 
depths the spiritual tenderness that, at 
least in author O’Neill’s mind, always 
lurked beneath her gross manners. 
O’Neill is too consummate an artist to 
stoop to the bathos of bringing the two 
before the altar. But James and Josie go 
their individual ways, supposedly purged 
by a mutual exchange of trust and con- 
fidence. 

O’Neill’s dramatic artistry is beyond 
dispute, although final judgment on A 
Moon for the Misbegotten is difficult 
since there is a distinct disadvantage in 
merely reading a drama in book form. 
However, like Desire Under the Elms, 
this new play is so defiled with lust and 
vulgarity that the basic theme of spirit 
ual regeneration through human sym 
pathy and love is lost in a welter of ob 
scenities. 


— 





tense Anglo-Saxon monosyllable gives 
strength and movement to the verse; and 
unlike so much contemporary poetry- 
“prose run mad”—the song keeps spil 
ing from the fountain, and as artlessly. 
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BrorHeR ANDRE oF Mount Royat, by 
Katherine Burton. Ave Maria Press. 
197 pp. $2.50. A new revised edition 
of the biography of the Canadian 
Brother of the Holy Cross whose de- 
yotion to St. Joseph was responsible 
for the building of the great Shrine 
on Mount Royal at Montreal. 


Curist1IAN Democracy IN ITALY AND 
France, by Mario Einaudi and Fran- 
cois Goguel. University of Notre 
Dame Press. 229 pp. $3.50. An anal- 
ysis of the Christian Democratic Party 
in Italy and the MRP, the Party of 
the Fourth French Republic. 


Tue CLoup oF UNKNOWING AND OTHER 
Treatises, by an English Mystic of 
the 14th Century. Edited by Abbot 
Justin McCann, O.S.B. Newman. 220 
pp. $2.75. Revised Orchard Book Edi- 
tion of a spiritual classic written in 
Chaucer’s England, and a commen- 
tary on it by the editor. 


GeneraL Psycuotocy, A Study of Man 
Based on St. Thomas Aquinas, by 
Robert Brennan, O.P. Macmillan. 524 
pp. $5.50. A revised edition of the 
widely used college textbook. 


Tue GovERNMENT OF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu, by Elizabeth M. Lynskey. 
Kenedy. 99 pp. $2.00. Brief and fac- 
tual outline of the administrative or- 
ganization of the Church. 


Tue History oF THE Popgs, Volume 
XXXVIII, by Ludwig von Pastor. 
Translated by E. F. Peeler. Herder. 
602 pp. $7.50. History of the reign of 
Pope Clement XIV, 1769-1774. 


Tue History oF THE Popss, Volume 
XXXIV, by Ludwig von Pastor. 
Translated by E. F. Peeler. Herder. 
496 pp. $7.50. History of the reign of 
Pope Pius VI, 1775-1799. 


InrropucING THE Saints, by Mary E. 
McGill. 2 vols. 152 pp. and 149 pp. 
The Grail. $2.00 each. Fifty-two brief 
biographical sketches, with silhouette 
illustrations, of various saints. The 
sketches are reprinted from the series 
“Introducing the Saints” in Our Sun- 
day Visitor. 
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Letrers To AN Attar Boy, by Rev. Da- 
vid E. Rosage. Bruce. 93 pp. $1.50. 
Twenty-five brief letters with light- 
hearted illustrations intended to help 
altar boys to a better understanding 
and appreciation of their privilege of 
serving Mass. 


ListEN, Sister, by John E. Moffatt, 
S.J. McMullen. 210 pp. $2.75. Fifty 


brief retreat conferences for Sisters. 


Tue Livinc Tuoucnuts oF Saint Pau, 
presented by Jacques Maritain. Mc- 
Kay. 161 pp. $2.00. Reprint of book 
containing selections from the writ- 
ings of St. Paul with commentary by 
Maritain. 


Man’s Tuirst For Gop, by Robert P. 
Sullivan, O.P. Newman. 120 pp. 
$3.00. The fourth volume in the 
Thomistic Studies series is an exam- 
ination of the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the natural appetite of the 
human will. 


Tue New Eve, by John Henry New- 
man. Newman Press. 96 pp. 60c. Se- 
lections about the Blessed Virgin from 
Cardinal Newman’s writings. 


ParticuLaR ExaMEN, by James F. Mc- 
Elhone, C.S.C. Ave Maria Press. 190 
pp. $3.50. A new revised edition of a 
work which explains the spiritual ex- 
ercise known as the particular examen. 


Pascat’s UnrinisHep Apocoey, by Sis- 
ter Marie Louise Hubert, O.P. Yale 
University Press. 165 pp. $3.00. A 
critical analysis of the editorial and 





interpretative problems posed by Pas- 
cal’s notes for his planned Apology of 
the Christian religion. 


Peter Speaks Turoucu Leo, by Fran- 
cis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. Catholic 
University of America Press. 132 pp. 
$2.75. Study of the Council of Chal- 
cedon in 451 A.D., at which the 
Church reiterated that in the Person 
of Jesus Christ there were two na- 
tures, human and divine, substantially 
united. 


Retreat Instructions oF Moruer 
Mary Catuerine McAucey, by Sis- 
ter Mary Teresa Purcell. Edited by 
Sisters of Mercy, Albany, N.Y. New- 
man. 243 pp. $3.00. Compiled from 
a collection of notes on retreat con- 
ferences given by the Founder of the 
Sisters of Mercy. 


REVELATIONS OF Divine Love, Showed 
to a Devout Ankress by Name Julian 
of Norwich. Edited by Dom Roger 
Hudleston, O.S.B. Newman. 178 pp. 
$3.25. Orchard Books edition of the 


spiritual classic by Julian of Norwich. 


Tue Rute oF Sart Benepicr 1n LATIN 
AND ENGLIsH, edited and translated by 
Abbot Justin McCann. Newman, 214 
pp. $2.75. Orchard Book edition of 


the great Benedictine rule. 


SprriTuAL TEACHING OF FATHER STEUu- 
ArT, S.J., collected and arranged by 
Katharine Kendall. Newman. 148 pp. 
$3.00. Notes of the retreats and con- 
ferences of an English Jesuit. 


Tue Two Voices, edited by C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. Newman. 274 pp. $3.25. 
Spiritual conferences of R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J., with a memoir written 


by Father Martindale. 


Vocation, the English Version of Le 
Discernment des Vocations de Reli- 
gieuses, translated by Walter Mitchell. 
Newman. 116 pp. $2.75. Discussion 
of principles which apply to both men 
and women in religious life. 


Wirn Ink anp Crozier, by Richard 
Ginder. O.S.V. Press. $2.50. An in- 
formal biography of Bishop Noll of 
Fort Wayne, the founder of Our Sun- 
day Visitor. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





ben YEAR Of election is a natural time 
to go back to America’s beginnings 
for the story of how well and how ex- 
citingly the United States government 
was raised. Any taste of the early times 
has a special flavor about now, when the 
great historical process of presidential 
election is still vivid and that of presi- 
dential inauguration is in the near fu- 
ture. 

It seemed to me that every other juve- 
nile book I picked up during the past 
month’s reading was set in early Amer- 
ica. The actual count is only five, but 
the atmosphere of Americana is pervad- 
ing my impressions at the moment. 

The strongest reason for this may well 
be a novel called AS THE WHEEL 
TURNS, by Anne Tufts. I think it is a 
fine job—an historical novel chockfull, 
organized and nicely fictionized. 

Young Anthony Bryce comes to Amer- 
ica early in the 19th century with a 
dream he inherited from his inventor 
father. He wants to perfect a power 
loom for the weaving of cotton cloth. 


His straightforward aim is compli- 
cated by current conditions and preju- 
dices. It is the era of Mr. Madison’s un- 
popular war with England; and the peo- 
ple of America propose to bide their time 
until cotton cloth is again coming from 
the workshops of England. Their pride 
is to wear imported cloth. Businessmen, 
on the whole, believe that the soundest 
economic pattern for the new America 
is to export raw material and import fin- 
ished products. And, for the social good 
of the country, they declare: Keep the 
workshops in England. 

Against these popular ideas Anthony 
fights; and also against the perversity of 
things which causes failure after failure 
in the loom for which he has such splen- 
did hopes. 

The personal story of Anthony and 
his love for the Quaker girl, Charity, is 
so skillfully told that the reader believes 
it first and analyzes its merits second. 
There is in As the Wheel Turns an ex- 
cellence which is seldom found in teen- 
age fiction, and that is inventive charac- 
terization. It takes a keen observer of 
people to extract the elements which 
make, and make credible, a unique per- 
sonality like the author’s Shad, An- 
thony’s loyal friend, an old man with a 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


soupcon of elf who wanders the roads of 
the new land as his life’s occupation, 
and who ultimately plays an important 
part in the success of the new loom. 


“ener wes Metcs, I| can testify from 
my long-ago reading of her earliest 
books, has a magic way with history for 
young readers. She conveys the feeling 
of the times, she is generous with fas- 
cinating detail, and she constructs plots 
of many breathless moments. 


In the DUTCH COLT, she sets a 
good mystery yarn in the Pennsylvania 
of William Penn. The story is fast and 
clean, and the background is nearly 
three dimensional. 


Hugh and Gertrude Andrews live at 
Pennsbury, the home which William 
Penn built for himself but which, at 
the time the story opens, he has never 
visited. He directed its construction, and 
conducts its business, by letter. A pre- 
cious Dutch colt, born on the farm, be- 
comes the pet of Hugh and Gertrude, 
and one of the major items around 





which Mr. Penn can recoup his failing 
fortunes. When the colt is stolen, Hugh 
sets out in pursuit of the thief, and the 
chase makes the main story of the book. 

John Singleton Copley, famous Amer- 
ican portrait painter, is the boy hero 
of Elizabeth Coatsworth’s BOSTON 
BELLS, the third in her Once-Upon-a- 
Time-in-America series. The aim of the 
series is to give youngsters “a picture of 
some significant period in the life of our 
country through a child’s own experi- 
ence with an exciting event of the time.” 

John’s experience is a frighteningly 
exciting one. He and his widowed 
mother live on Long Wharf in Boston. 
They are terrified witnesses to the kid- 


me 


naping of Boston boys and men by a 
“press gang” from a British man-of-war 
which is short of hands. John’s friend, 
Alexander, is among the victims, and 
John, feverishly excited, begins a paint- 
ing to note the event. On the wall of 
his bedroom, the only space available in 
his mother’s small house for what she 
terms his “scribbling away at nothing,” 
John paints the escape of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea. As he finishes the 
painting, the men of Boston succeed in 
their effort to obtain the release of 
the kidnaped ones. They have stood up 
to the King’s Navy. And the finished 
painting is greatly admired by one Peter 
Pelham, the best portrait painter in Bos- 
ton. It is the beginning of John’s illus- 
trious career. 

The author’s intended picture of an 
important historical period is here, and 
with it, a bonus—the memorable charac- 
terization of the boy John, shy, fearful, 
but with a courage of his own, quiet, 
and completely devoted to his painting. 


Boys in their early teens, who have 
suffered from date-memorizing, will 
probably find BARRY’S BOYS, by John 
Hinternhoff, history after their own 
hearts. The book is an historical novel 
about the early days of the United States 
Navy and is built around young Mark 
Bowen’s experiences on the ships com- 
manded by John Barry. 

There are enough “mizzenmasts” and 
“fo’castles” and “hawsers” involved in 
the story to sink an easily discouraged 
landlubber, and once they are got 
through, one realizes that the book is so 
loosely organized that it is nearly a col- 
lection of short stories. The episodes 
themselves are trim and interesting, but 
there is little to link them together ex- 
cept the characters of the story. 


When the telling is factual, there is 
an economy and movement in the writ- 
ing; but when the author is inventing 
fiction, such as the hero’s encounter with 
British sympathizers and his attempts to 
spy on them, the writing is artificial and 
about as credible as an adventure movie 
script. 

Mildred Criss’ ABIGAIL ADAMS: 
LEADING LADY has led me to a great 
deal of pondering about the literary 
form it essays. The book is authentic: 
it carries an impressive bibliography. Its 
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subject is fascinating: Abigail Adams, 
wife of one president and mother of an- 
other, is certainly a leading figure in the 
momentous pageant of America’s found- 
ing and first years. The author’s style is 
correct and careful. 

What, then, makes the book an indif- 
ferent job? I think it is the fact that the 
total personality of the book was lost 
sight of in a neat collection of facts-in- 
rows. Some writers of biography can 
marshal the facts in their subconscious, 
keep the emerging portrait of the per- 
sonality foremost in their minds, and call 
out the facts to slip easily and naturally 
into their places. 

In the present book, the continuity is 
anything but smooth. Events major and 
minor, historical and personal, trail one 
another without emphasis or subordina- 
tion. Several times, an incident begins 
and ends so abruptly and so distractedly 
that the reader is confused. The book 
occasionally commits the uncomfortable 
error of making the subject appear lu- 
dicrous. 

Even in this inadequate setting, how- 
ever, the life of Abigail Adams has driv- 
ing force and drama, and they are 
enough to carry the reader through the 
book, while he realizes that it could have 
been a much better effort. 


S° mucH for American history. But 
not for observations on the subject 
of biography. At hand is the story of an- 
other leading lady, England’s sad little 
‘teluctant” queen, Jane Grey. 


LADY JANE GREY, by Margterite 
Vance, opens with an awkward over- 
concern for the right stating of multi- 
tudinous but probably necessary facts. 
Yet, for some good reason—perhaps the 
tomantic, compelling and touching per- 
sonality of Jane herself, it soon subordi- 
nates this concern to the telling of a fine 
sory, accurately detailed, but primarily 
live and grandly moving. 

I-am impressed by the clarity with 
which the tortured intrigue surrounding 
Jane emerges, and I am the richer for 
new information concerning her and her 
epoch. I will remember the young girl 
jane, skilled, learned, devout, sensitive— 
in admirable person in her own right, 
apart from her strange queenship. Read- 
ets of Lady Jane Grey will come away 
fom it with a valuable impression of 
Tudor England and a knowledgeable ac- 
quaintance with some of its leading per- 
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sonalities. That was a rich and restless 

period, with an inimitable spirit—and 

that spirit emerges from these pages. 
Back another century and more in 


English history is set THE BOOK OF 
HUGH FLOWER, by Lorna Beers. As 
his story opens in the year 1410, 16- 
year-old Hugh Flower is a newly-sworn 
journeyman mason. He is accepted into 
the lodge of St. Nicholas, and begins his 
career by working on stones for the walls 
of the new church dedicated to the saint. 
His extraordinary ability—“God’s grace 
is in his chisel”—soon wins him work of 
a more delicate, creative sort. 


His progress from journeyman to mas- 
ter mason is interrupted by many trials, 
most of them brought his way by a dis- 
gruntled, onetime fellow apprentice of 
his. All comes well for Hugh Flower, 
however: he completes his masterpiece, 
and happily marries the master’s daugh- 
ter. 

There is, in The Book of Hugh Flow- 
er, an interesting vitalization of medieval 
masonry, and an easy and vivid use of 
historical custom, such as that of the hue 
and cry. There is, also, a reasonably suc- 
cessful attempt at terse and stylized state- 
ment to suggest the speech of the time. 
The perennial spirit of the artist is nicely 
delineated. 

The clergy, on the whole, are not sym- 
pathetically portrayed, and there is at 
least one lapse from accuracy: “A monk 
before the altar was intoning masses for 
the souls of the dead, and masses for 
the safe passage over the seas of the 
fleet... .” 


MASTER OF MISCHIEF MAK- 
ERS, by Leo Charles Burkhard, is a fic- 
tionized biography of St. John Baptist 
de La Salle, who has been proclaimed 
by Pius XII “principal Patron . . . of 
all teachers of youth.” 


Father De La Salle was the greatest 
individual force in the foundation of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools at the 
turn of the 18th century. The common 
schools of France were not sufficient to 
teach the young anything but pieces of 
memorized Latin, and _ schoolmasters 
everywhere had an unsavory reputation 
as opportunists and bullies. Into the use- 
less tradition of these schools, the Broth- 
ers introduced method and real accom- 
plishment. Their early struggles were 
the common ones of a people long 
plagued by war and famine, and the un- 
common ones of a group dedicated, 


against animosity from many quarters, 
to the Christian education of youth. 
Master of Mischief Makers contains a 
large amount of carefully arranged in- 
formation; and it was, for me, an inter- 
esting introduction to a saint about 
whom I had previously known only the 
name. It is certainly not a badly written 
book, but it is just as certainly not writ: 
ten for youngsters. It is a long, some- 
times plodding essay, from which emo- 
tion and drama have been omitted. 


DAY AFTER TOMORROW, by 
Ruth Adams Knight, is an example of 
the disaster that occurs when a novel is 
heavily injected with propaganda. The 
book is an attempt to expose Commu- 
nism and defend the American way of 
life, by means of a plot built around 
three young people living in New 
York City. It merely manages to make 
both systems look ridiculous. The de- 
fense of the American way and the at- 
tack on Communism, incidentally, are 
both based totally on materialistic prin- 
ciples. 


ig YOU HAVE attended closely to a rea- 
sonably representative number of 
juvenile books, particularly those for in- 
termediate readers, you can immediately 
recognize the new one which is attempt- 
ing to make room for itself in the mag- 
ical area delineated by such volumes as 
Alice in Wonderland, The Voyages of 
Dr. Dolittle, The Wind in the Willows. 
Sight unseen, a new E. B. White juve- 
nile would seem to belong in the 
charmed company. CHARLOTTE’S 
WEB, I am afraid, does not. 


An eight-year-old girl named Fern 
saves the runt pig of a litter from de- 
struction by the ax, names him Wilbur, 
associates so closely with him that she 
is in time able to understand his con- 
versations with his barnmates. One of 
these is Charlotte, a spider. When there 
is talk of butchering Wilbur, Charlotte 
determines to save him. In her web in 
his-stall, she writes messages: Some pig, 
Terrific, Radiant, Humble. Those who 
comie to butcher remain to admire, and 
Wilbur’s life is not only saved, it is en- 
tiched by adulation and fame. 

The people in Charlotte’s Web are 
everyday dullards, even Fern. The char- 
acterization of the animals is everywhere 
strained. Charlotte, for example, is al- 
ways using big words, and then defining 
them exactly for her less articulate as- 
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Web 


If Charlotte's 
scheme to build vocabulary, | would ac- 
cept this, but would get through it as 
quickly as possible. The device of words- 
in-the-web is a pretty thin one, and it 
is monotonously employed. 


sociates. were a 


Completely without pretensions, THE 
VANILLA VILLAGE, by.Priscilla Car- 
den, is a very good book for interme- 
diate-age readers. It is mysterious, color- 
ful, humorous and happily ended. And 
it is set im a remote and romantic spot, 
a Mexican mountain village. 

Young Chombo and his two big 
brothers set out to carry the family’s 
vanilla harvest to the coast town where 
it is to be sold. They travel by night in 
an attempt to escape bandits who have 
been attacking other villagers on the 
same voyage. The bandits strike again, 
but it is their last success, thanks to 
Chambo’s half unwitting, half wise in- 
vention. The Vanilla Village is a really 
exciting book, well illustrated. 

The fourth Jennifer book, JENNI- 
FER IS ELEVEN, by Eunice Young 
Smith, is upon us, and it has charm, 
freshness and color. In the summer of 
1910, Jennifer is eleven, and has as her 
dearly loved pet a pure white bull calf. 
It is the summer of the great upheaval, 
as Jennifer’s parents remodel their farm- 
house and distractedly try to be hos- 
pitable to the numerous visitors who 
want to see the job in the doing. When 
he has time to consider it, Jennifer's fa- 
ther asks her to sell Sir Prize, her calf, 
because he will shortly be a dangerous, 
unmanageable brute. Jennifer’s devotion 
to her pet is absolute, and her father’s 
words, painful. The resolution of her 
problem takes the whole of the story, 
and it is accompanied by adventures 
homely and mysterious. 

Jennifer Is Eleven is a piece from a 
period interesting to youngsters because 
it is close enough to them to be recog- 
nizable and foreign enough to be re- 
markable. One of the items of great in- 
terest in the remodeled farmhouse is a 
bathroom with running water. But if this 
circumstance can be enjoyed for its odd- 
ity, there are many things which can be 
treasured for their perennial magnifi- 
cance—such as a tree house with a se- 
cret room. 

Guernsey Van Riper’s biography of 
Knute Rockne, KNUTE ROCKNE, 
YOUNG ATHLETE, is for young 
boys who have a vast knowledge and 
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love of football. It is definitely not for 
old lady reviewers who know nothing of 
the game except that it is played by two 
teams, one against the other. I read the 
whole book, though, hoping that some 
of the adult personality of Rockne would 
emerge. It doesn’t. Rockne’s childhood 
in Norway, and his life as a young im- 
migrant in America are briefly interest- 
ing. But when the boy takes enthusiast- 
ically to football, the book does, too, and 
never does return to personalities—which 
will scarcely bother the readers for whom 
it is intended. 

JOHNNY HONG OF CHINA- 
TOWN, by Clyde Robert Bulla, is a 
well plotted book with an inventive se- 
quence of happenings that will hold the 
interest of the young reader. Because of 
a long recuperation from an_ illness, 
Johnny Hong has never been to school. 
This fact becomes unhappily important 
to him as his eighth birthday approaches, 
and he realizes that he knows no one to 
invite to a birthday party. But a series 
of adventures brings him a round of 
friends and ultimately a splendid party. 

In FOUR LEGS AND A TAIL, by 


Flavia Gag, the foreign correspondent 


father of twins Robin and Robery 
brings them as a pet a Chinese broadtail 
sheep, and, of course, it is the center of 
excitement in the twin’s lives. The book 
is based on a novelty, and it wears thin 
quickly. Neither the sheep nor the peo 
ple are sustainedly interesting, and the 
whole thing, déspite an episode wherein 
the animal disappears, is dull. 


OR YOUNGEST READERS, there is q 

lovely new story by Clare Turlay 
Newberry, PERCY, POLLY, AND 
PETE. Two-year-old Shasha, who js 
very rough on toys, is also very hard on 
the three new kittens, Percy, Polly, and 
Pete. Millie, the mother cat, has just 
about decided to remove her family to 
the woods, when a magical thing hap 
pens: Shasha turns three. She is nowa 
nice little girl, no longer the rough and 
careless baby. 

The Shasha of this story is Mrs. New. 
berry’s daughter, and she is very much 
like everyone else’s daughter in her 
hearty creating of household problems. 
She is a typical child, too, in her inter 
ests, most especially the endearing inter 
est in her own remarkable progress from 





JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


First Prize ror Danny, by Margot Austin. 
Illustrated by the author. Dutton. 43 pp. 
$1.50. 


Kip Broruer, by Jerrold Beim. Illustrated by 
Tracy Sugarman. Morrow. 48 pp. $2.00. 


Percy, Potty, AND Pete, by Clare Turlay 
Newberry. Illustrated by the author. Har- 
per. Unpaged. $2.00. 


Wuo’s Upsipe Down? by Crockett Johnson. 
Illustrated by the author. Scott. Unpaged 
$1.75. 


Intermediate 


Boston Betts, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. II- 
lustrated by Manning deV. Lee. Macmillan. 
64 pp. $2.00. 


Cuar.otte’s Wes, by E. B. White. Illus- 
trated by Garth Williams. Harper. 184 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue Durcu Cort, by Cornelia Meigs. Illus- 
trated by George and Doris Hauman. Mac- 
millan. 136 pp. $2.00. 


Four Lecs anp A Tait, by Flavia Gag. II- 
lustrated by the author. Holt. 150 pp. 
$2.50. 


JenniFerR Is Exeven, by Eunice Young 
Smith. Illustrated by the author. Bobbs 
Merrill. 206 pp. $2.50. 


Jounny Hono or Curnatown, by Clyde 


Robert Bulla. Illustrated by Dong King 
man. Crowell. 69 pp. $2.00. 


Knute Rockne, Younc ATuHLete, by Guer- 
sey Van Riper, Jr. Illustrated by Paul 
Laune. Bobbs Merrill (Childhood of Fa 
mous Americans Series). 192 pp. $1.75. 


Tue Vanitxa Vitxace, by Priscilla Carden. 
Illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum. Ariel 
Books. 58 pp. $2.00. 


Teen-Age 


Asicait Apams: Leaptnc Lapy, by Mildred 
Criss. Illustrated with photographs. Dodd, 
Mead. 248 pp. $3.00. 


As THE Wueet Turns, by Anne Tufts. Illus- 
trated by Robert L. Doremus. Holt. 246 
pp. $2.50. 


Barry’s Boys, by John Hinternhoff. Illus 
trated by Clifford Geary. Holt. 180 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue Boox or Hucu Frower, by Lora 
Beers. Illustrated by Eleanor Mill. Harper. 
186 pp. $2.50. 


Day Artrer Tomorrow, by Ruth Adams 
Knight. Doubleday. 219 pp. $2.50. 


Lapy Jane Grey, by Marguerite Vance. lt 
lustrated by Nedda Walker. Dutton. 184 
pp. $2.75. 

Master oF Muiscurer Makers, by Leo 
Charles Burkhard. Illustrated by Gilbert 
Titus. Grail. 211 pp. $2.50. 
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the time (long ago, of course) “when I 
was a little baby.” 


Mrs. Newberry has watched Shasha 
dosely in real life, and she has been able 
to convey what she learned in just the 
right scenes, in just the right words. She 
has a rare style—simple enough for a 
three-year-old to follow, and rich enough 
for the adult reader to enjoy. 


In FIRST PRIZE FOR DANNY, by 
Margot Austin, little Danny puts his 
superlative mud pie in a bushel basket, 
and starts off for the fair, where he hopes 
to win a prize with it. Along the way, 
he frequently leaves the basket in care 
of his cat and dog. And they admit to it 
all the woodland animals who express 
interest in the undertaking. The extra- 
heavy basket finally reaches the fair just 
in time to capture first prize with its ex- 
plosive menagerie. 


This is a repetition story which moves 
slowly, but with the clarity and preci- 
sion which the very young like. Parents 
might find it overlong at bedtime, but 
the tale is more than enough, as far as 
the young listener is concerned. 


KID BROTHER, by Jerrold Beim, 
might serve well in the common house- 
hold emergency of brother against broth- 
er (or sisters, the same). A pesky kid 
brother saves the day in an emergency, 
and wins some grudging acceptance from 
his older brother. The events and people 
are commonplace, but the book is con- 
sistent in preaching its one moral. I won- 
der, in passing, if even the very young, 
for whom Kid Brother is intended, can- 
not understand more about the relation- 
ship of brother to brother than Mr. Beim 
reveals here. 


Crocket Johnson has produced a pic- 
ture book, WHO’S UPSIDE DOWN? 
It is the same Crockett Johnson who 
drew “Barnaby,” but he comes a cropper 
here. I can’t find a thing to recommend 
this effort to explain the law of gravity. 
The idea sounds pretty tortured—a kan- 
garoo finds a geography book with a pic- 
ture of herself on the downside of the 
globe and concludes with great anguish 
that she is upside down—and the idea 
remains so. The drawings are repetitious. 
The wording is dull. The vocabulary is 
too advanced. Humor is lacking. A child 
who comes away from this book with an 
understanding of gravity wanted to 
know about it pretty badly in the first 
Place. 
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STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 117) 


The Hell Catholic proves one thing at 
least—even Sheed and Ward isn’t per- 
fect. I agree with the learned Jesuit who 
claims that now he knows why Father 
X wishes to remain anonymous. . . . If 
Catholic readers weren’t already con- 
fused by Catholic reviewers, the review- 
ers’ reactions to The Silver Chalice 
should have done the trick. . . . After 
being so critical of The Commonweal’s 
cover it’s only fair to acclaim their latest 
effort. 

I vigorously and vehemently deny the 
calumny that I don’t like anything. | 
like: Beatrice Lillie, frozen lemonade 
(but not frozen orange juice), Sheed 
and Ward dust jackets, trousers without 
cuffs, Charles Addams’ cartoons, kosher 
corned beef, lady book-reviewers who 
wear small hats, John Crosby, the Amer- 
ican College Dictionary, Ethel Merman, 
Cinerama, peace and quiet, book sales- 
men who refrain from boring you with 
a dull synopsis of a dull novel which 
they haven’t read, that greatest of all 
movies “The Informer,” people who are 
punctual for engagements (a virtue | 
lack), “The New York Times,” and at 
least eight other people or things which 
escape me at the moment. 


THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 109) 


Runyon, of course, is best remembered 
for his Broadway yarns, of which More 
Guys and Dolls (Garden City, $2.49) 
is a characteristic sampling. Mr. Hutch- 
ens includes a selection from Sinclair 
Lewis’ novel Babbitt in his anthology. 
Lewis’ first novel Our Mr. Wrenn, 
which he subtitled “The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Gentle Man,” has been 
reprinted by Crowell ($3.00); it con- 
tains very little of the author’s biting 
satire. And a final bit of Americana is 
Herman Wouk’s The City Boy (Dou- 
bleday, $3.50), the engaging saga of the 
boyhood of a Bronx ‘Tom Sawyer, writ- 
ten and originally published before the 
author’s Caine Mutiny made him so 
popular. 

Reprints and new editions of specific 
Catholic interest are not so numerous as 
those in other categories. There is, how- 
ever, the Catholic Digest Reader (Dou- 
bleday, $3.95), a selection from the ar- 
ticles published in this outstanding mag- 


azine over the past 15 years. The ar- 
ticles, most of them by “name” authors, 
are grouped under three headings: “Re- 
ligion at the Source’; “Religion at 
Work”; and “Religion in Persons.” 
Two great classics of Thomistic 
thought are available in Aristotle’s De 
Anima with the Commentary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Yale, $6.00), a beau- 
tifully printed book with a splendid in- 
troduction and translations by three 
English Dominicans; and The Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, by John of St. Thomas 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.75) in a fine critical 
translation by Dominic Hughes, O.P. 
And finally there is a new, revised edi- 
tion of General Psychology: A Study of 
Man Based on St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Macmillan, $5.50) by Robert Edward 
Brennan, O.P. Father Brennan’s book is 
widely used as a text, but, as Rudolf 
Allers notes in his preface, it is “a step 
forwards toward the rehabilitation of 
mind and humanity” directed “to the 
student and general reader alike.” 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 127) 


ments need to be considered carefully by 
all who write of phenomena which are 
to be encountered in the lives of rep- 
utedly holy people. They demonstrate 
once again that the undue emphasis 
placed on these things leads to mistak- 
ing accidental manifestations for the 
substance of sanctity. 

I have room only for one other biog- 
raphy which is the life of a Dutch Re- 
demptorist missionary in the Dutch East 
Indies. A Fisher of Men by John Carr, 
C.SS.R. CClonmore and Reynolds) is 
the life of the Venerable Peter Donders, 
C.SS.R., who died at the age of 77 in 
1887 in Batavia. It is the story of a he- 
roic life, told without any fireworks, of 
one who has been called the Cure d’Ars 
of the Mission field. His work among 
the lepers in Surinam—it recalls Father 
Damian’s at Molokai—amid difficulties 
of all sorts makes exciting and sometimes 
terrible reading, but the picture that 
emerges is that of a selfless missionary 
entirely devoted to his flock so that the 
book is in the best sense inspirational 
and it is to be hoped that its author's 
purpose in writing it will be achieved— 
to foster vocations to the priesthood es- 
pecially for the foreign missionary field 
and to hasten the glorification of an ex- 
ceptionally holy and lovable man. 
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THE WAY OF ONE WRITER 
(Continued from page 100) 


lence, then there was a guarded and ap- 
proving letter, full of good sense. Would 
I do this? Would I do that? I described 
the physical nature of the field, of our 
coach, and tidied up the ending, and 
they published it. That story paid me 
$1,000, and it resulted in a lot of letters. 
I was on the way. It was like swimming 
after the early floundering. I found that 
I had something to say, to write, and the 
Atlantic stories tripped off my tongue, 
until there were about five of them. 

These stories are based on experience, 
on an experience that was deeply felt, 
and over a long time. In many ways 
these are the best sort of stories, and into 
that genre fall all of the great Irish short 
stories, and, to a lesser degree, the Welsh 
and the regional American short stories. 
Stories of this type possess an interest 
that is more than ephemeral. They are 
concerned not with passing incidents 
but with lasting things, like childhood, 
a way of life, with love, and with hate. 
They are limited, as our experience is 
limited, but every writer has some of 
them in him, and they often are the first 
to come out. There is one great com- 
mercial drawback to this sort of story 
and that is that the market is limited. 
Harper’s, Atlantic and New Yorker are 
the only sure markets for them. And I 
think that stories must be written for 
publication and for pay—there is no 
thrust in them otherwise. 

Having worked out that vein until 
Edward Weeks, the Atlantic Monthly 
editor, groaned, because he was fed up 
with Cardiff footballing Irishmen, I be- 
gan to write about the army, about the 
people and the places I had known, and 
I am still writing about them. I was 
lucky in that I spent most of my six 
years in the army overseas and went to 
South Africa, the Western Desert, the 
Greek islands, Syria, Palestine, Turkey, 
Transjordan and Italy. I met a lot of 
people and saw a lot of places that I am 
fitting in to stories now. One of them, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post 
and in my book of short stories, is called 
The Piper Pays and it is almost an exact 
account of an incident. In that story, I 
had a Canadian officer serving behind 
the lines in Italy with the Winnipeg 
Rifles. About 12 letters came from angry 
writers who said that the Winnipeg 
Rifles were the Royal Winnipeg Rifles, 
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and they were in France, not skulking 
safely in Italy. The whole story was 
spoiled for these angry men. 

The only stories for which I ever re- 
ceived any encouragement before pub- 
lication were some legendary stories 
about Finn ‘McCool and the lepre- 
chauns. I was a teaching assistant in 
Minnesota and a history class in folk- 
lore caused them to be written. My 
teacher urged me on to writing them, 
showed them to his publisher, and was, 
indirectly, the cause of my book being 
printed. These stories, too, I can say 
have come from my experience. 

Now, from this “confession,” from my 
life as a writer of short stories, are some 
conclusions which I would like to air. 

1. Too many people think that they 
can write. They can form signs on paper 
but that is all. Literacy is by no means 
the greatest quality in a writer. Some of 
the best story-tellers are quite illiterate, 
or nearly so, and some of the most liter- 
ate men, like some critics, are the spoiled 
writers of the world. The great thing 
that a short story needs is a man to tell 
the story. He is the short story writer. 

2. Writing is regarded all too easily 
by some people, as if it were tatting or 
needlework, as if it can be put down 
and taken up as the fancy dictates. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Writ- 
ing should be an addiction, or a man 


should be free of it. The odd sniff is no 
good at all. 

3. Some writers try to put off their 
writer’s mind when they lay down their 
pen. They try to have the penny and 
the bun, to be a writer and to be one 
of the boys. This is schizophrenic and 
it does not work, and it is sad to see peo 
ple trying to do so. A case in point js 
Hemingway, a great artist who wants tp 
be regarded as a whole man—impossible, 

4. No writer can write about any: 
thing that lies beyond his experience, 
This does not go for fantasy—for who 
has been to the moon, or tried to drown 
a Venusian?—but writers who talk about 
passion that they have never experi- 
enced, or about a beauty that is beyond 
their comprehension, these are the really 
bad writers, the bogus ones, the ones 
who make the money in the business, 
because they serve up the hokum. 

Experience for writing the short story 
should not be sought out, the way a 
sculptor seeks out a stone, or a painter 
a subject. It should come by living. And 
a writer should be a writer for money. 
This is a tough world for writers. 


Finally, I think that the Church, the 
Visible Body, should support the writer. 
The support should not be subsidy or 
loan. The support should come from 
reading, from the buying of books. This 
would leave the writer free and would 
benefit the other less fortunate children 


of Mother Church. 


BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 130) 


centration camp where he shrank to 100 
pounds and kept himself alive with the 
slogan: “I will not die even if they kill 
me.” 

Guareschi’s native town, Parma, near 
the Po River, is the setting for the Ca- 
millo stories. It is a place where, he says, 
“political passion often reaches a dis- 
turbing intensity, and yet these people 
are attractive and hospitable and gener- 
ous and have a highly developed sense 
of humor.” 

e 

Ever a center of controversy, Graham 
Greene has now set off another explo- 
sion—this time political. In the October 
13 issue of the New Republic, he pub- 
lished an open letter in which he at- 
tacked the action of U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral McGranery in re-examining the per- 


mit given to Charlie Chaplin for te 
entry into this country. In his letter Mr. 
Greene called Chaplin “one of the great 
est liberals of our day.” Mr. Greene, him 
self, had his entry permit to the U.S. 
held up some time ago because of his 
brief, under-graduate membership in the 
Communist Party. 
. 

Never say that The Tablet, London 
Catholic weekly, is not .practical. In 4 
recent issue Sir Arnold Lunn writes an 
article “What’s the Odds?” in which he 
investigates the possibilities of breaking 
the bank at Monte Carlo. Sir Arnolds 
conclusion: you don’t stand a chante, 
but if you must have your fling yout 
best possibility is to lump your entire 
gambling stake on one bet and one tum 
of the wheel. | 
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Membership in the Thomas More Book Club is a 
truly welcome gift. Your friends receive good 
books of their own choice—important new titles 
and Catholic classics—which will be treasured for 
many Christmases. 


Gift memberships receive all the advantages of 
regular membership: a choice of books each month, 
a Newsletter describing the selections in advance, 
information about recommended books which are 
not Club selections, and a year’s subscription to 
BOOKS ON TRIAL. A gift of a membership in 
the Thomas More Book Club goes further, too, 
because Book Club selections are offered at sub- 
stantial savings—25 to 30 per cent. 
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For a gift membership you may deposit any 
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amount of the deposit is used. A special rate for 
BOOKS ON TRIAL is included with membership 
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gift of a Thomas More Book 
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